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Notices to Correspondents. 


Rotes. 
THE LOTUS IN LITERATURE. 


It would be needless to quote the beautiful 
English poetical references to the lotus, and its 
magic and seductive powers, in Thomas Moore, in 
Lord Tennyson, and also in the poems of a man of 
genius, with added culture, Mr. Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessey, whose talents and worth were recognized 
by the late brilliant novelist Lord Lytton, who 
honoured him with his friendship, as did also the 
brilliant and accomplished literary lady, Malle. 
Augusta Holmes, of Paris, who is happily now 
living. The lotus of the Greeks was doubtless a 
water-lily, the Greek name for the ordinary lily of 
course being xpivov, whence the modern botanical 
term crinwms for a variety of the Liliums of gar- 
deners. We get the xpivov (among other ae 
in Plutarch (‘ Opusc.,’ edn. Tauch., i. 1,‘ De Recta 
Rationes Audiendi,’ p. 106): xpivwv pddwv oré- 
¢avov. Pausanias (edn, Tauch., v. iii., ‘ Arcadica,’ 
lib. viii. ch. xvii. p. 45) gives as the woods used from 
which to carve hieratic images, ebony, cypress, oak, 
cedar, mastich, lotus, and @vov, the last being the 
material of the image of the Cyllenian Hermes. Cf. 
also Plut., same edn., v. iii., ch. lxvi. p. 61: Myée 
EAn, Adrovs, pi Oeorotav Aéyovres 
Tepwot péyadwv tovs dAAous dvOpwrovs. 
The Homeric and Lucianic narcotic lotus we may 
dismiss as a c ing part of mythology. Of 


course, the classic references are to Homer, ‘ Odyss.,’ 


ix. vv. 82-104: Tains Awrodd wy, and Awroio 


Kaprov. cian, variorum 
edn., Amstelodami, MDCLXXXvIL., tom, i, dial. 


and ‘De Mere. Cond.,’ p. 452: “The companions of 


Ulysses, when they had tasted the sweet lotus, 
neglected everything else” (oi pév ye tod 
ératpos yAvKvv twa Tov A@Tov 
Tov GAAwv). Ina dialogue printed in 
the same volume, ‘ Nigrinus,’ p. 22, allusion is 
made to the sweet and delicate creations of poetic 
fable—and Lucian always proves himself at his 
best as an elegant archzologist and ssthetically 
minded Humanist, just as he appears at his worst 
as a critic of philosophy and Christianity—ambro- 
sia, the sirens, the nightingales, “and the lotus of 
ancient (Homeric) story,” rov tov ‘Ourjpov Awrdv 
dpxaiov. Bourdelot, quoted by Lucian’s editor, 
refers the reader to Eunapius, p. 50, whom I have 
not by me at this moment for reference. 

To pass to the historic and true botanical lotus 
—and I confess my ignorance as to the nature of 
the lotus-wood mentioned by Pausanias as glyptic 
material in the passageabove referred to—we find the 
lotus-wood alluded to as material for flutes in Ovid 
(‘ Fast.,’ iv. 1. 190: “Et horrendo lotos adunca 
sono.” Also in ‘Metamorph.,’ ix. 341, “In spem 
baccarum florebat ~_— otos”; and in ‘ Epist. 
Heroid., Sappho Phaoni,’ 159, “Quem supra 
ramos expondit aquatica lotos.” But perhaps the 
most interesting appearances of the lotus are in 
Greeco-Egyptian religion and art, and in ancient 
Indic art and poetry. The sacred lotus of tian 
carvings is apparently meant for the blue lotus 
(the Nymphea coerulea), and perhaps more gener- 
ally for the lovely white lotus (the Nymphaea — 
acclimatized many years among ourselves, 
called, in compliment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Victoria lily. I may parenthetically note 
that another jan product is mentioned in 
Lucian, the lentil, Lens egyptia (edn. variorum, 
Amstel., MDCCLXXXVIL, i. i, Icaro- Menippus, 
p. 201: The hieratic signifi- 
cance of the lotus is too wide a subject to discuss 
here, even were I qualified to treat of it, which I 
am not. It has found its way into Western popular 
art, and I often pass a Nonconformist chapel which 
has, among other ornaments, a lotus carved on the 
facade. lotus is, of course, also an Indian 
sacred symbol. As such it has been wisely chosen 
as the badge of the most exalted Order of the Star 
of India. Whether the domestic Indian brass 
bowl called a lotah derives its name from the lotus 
I do not know, not being a Hindustani scholar. 

On the lotus as a Buddhist symbol much can be 
found{in M. E. Sénart’s ‘ Essai sur la Légende du 
Buddha,’ deuxiéme édition, Paris, 1882, though I 
should mention that some English critics disagree 
with a few of his hypotheses. On p. 38 is men- 
tioned an art representation of the nativity of the 
Buddha: “ Brahma trouvant dans sa main droite 
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le signe de la massue, et sous les pieds les marques 
du lotur, reconnait en lui une ion de Hari.” 
The lotus is also associated with the Indian Pro- 
metheus, or benevolent fire-giver to mankind. 
The ‘ Rig Veda,’ v. i. 16, 13 (cf. M. Sénart, who 

notes it, p. 101), says: “ Atharvan, O Agni, t’a 
ire (par barattement) du lotus la téte de l’Universel 
Sacrificateur.” The sun is called sometimes the 
Foot, sometimes the Face of Purusha. “ Elle” (i.¢., 
“la nature solaire des pieds de Perusha”) “se 
manifeste encore dans la de Mabdvira ; 


on le re te reposant ses pieds sur neuf lotus d’or 
par les Devas.” Jb., pp. 142-3, a certain 
mystical way or progess of a god, and also 


of the human soul symbolically, is called “‘ la voie 
ou les pieds se posent sur des lotus sans tache.” Cf. 
also pp. 146-7 for a god seated on a miraculous lotus ; 
and so elsewhere in the same work, “ un lotus mi- 
raculeux sort de terre.” So also pp. 252 and 265, 
allusion is made to “ le lotus cosmique,” and to the 
mystical book called ‘The Lotus of the Perfect 
Law.’ With the former we might compare the 
of Cornish and other Celtic traditions. 
. also the distinguished American diplomatist 
, pp. 99, 100; Mr. Fergusson’s works ; 
*Rock- Out Temples, p. 72, &. Mrs. F. D. 
Bridges, in ‘A Lady’s Travels round the World,’ 
charmingly describes the lotus and its associations. 
In one Arabic mokallat, or “suspended 
poems,” ymphea is compared in glowing 
ve B. 


NAME OF RUSKIN. 

(See 6 8, xii. 145, 191; 7% 8. iii, 438 ; iv. 71, 233.) 
As usual, the etymological guesses do not count 
for much. At least, the first example I am about 
to quote, which is much older than any yet given, 
discountenances every hypothesis yet advanced. 
a instance has more than a philological interest. 
ill it not be distinctly — to suppose it 
probable that John Ruskin, who has so eloquently 
proclaimed the merits of Italian art, who has in 
— written so lovingly of Florence, comes 
imself of a Florentine family whose footing in 

England goes back to the year of Bannockburn ? 
On Wednesday next before the feast of the 
Annunciation, that is to say on March 20, in the 
year 1313/4, the Bishop of Durham sold all his 
wool—‘‘ mundam siccam et bene lotam sine coth 
et gard nigra et grisa lana scabie putredine sine 
vilibus floccis et sine omni vili vellere,” as the 
curious suspicious clause* of warranty bears—to 


* What coth and gard may mean I leave to omni- 
sapient ‘N. & Q.’ to say. e Middle Ages had as 
many modes of fraudulently increasing the weight of 
wool and passing off inferior for good as the moderns 
have of manufacturing butter under an alias. 


two merchants of the trading partnershi oF society 
of the Peruchi of Florence. “ Dileotie nobis in 
Christo Johanni Rastekyn et Johanni Junctym* ¢¢ 
sociis eorum mercatoribus de societate Peruchioram 
de Florentia”: these are the words with which the 
bishop introduces these foreign wool merchants in 
his bond of sale, (See “ Rolls Series,” ‘ Registram 
Palatinum Dunelmense,’ i, 540, 541.) The wool 
was deliverable at Alverton and the price was to 
be paid at York. 

Such is the slender basis of the Florentine 
suggestion. It may be that this fourteenth cen- 
tary John Ruskin, who was a partner of the 
Peruchi, was an ay Englishman 
trade abroad as a member of a foreign firm. The 
name does not sound Italian, and “kin” as 5 
suffix is essentially English. Furthermore, at the 
time of this very cautious transaction in wool there 
was an officer in the English fleet whose name was 
Andrew Rosekyn. He was master of the ship 
Godyer, and received on March 18, 1313/4, 
commission and safe conduct “for the purpose of 
going with the said ship to the Scottish parts, pur- 
suing our enemies and rebels there, and making 
war upon them to the utmost” (‘ Rotuli Scotia, 
i. 116). In April his ship was lying in the Thames, 
and the king complained of the fleet taking corn 
and other victuals without due payment. He 
therefore ordered prompt amends. One of his writs 
was sent to Andrew Rosekyn (‘Rot. Scot.,’ i, 124). 
In the thirteenth year of Edward II. our hero 
appears in a new , 88 & wine-gauger or 
othe of that sort. He held the “ officium 
gaugetti vinorum ” in the town and port of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hall (‘ Rotulorum Originalium Abbre- 
viatio,’ i. 250). But the trump of war blew in his 
ears again, and again he went to sea. On May 8, 
1327, he was captain of a different vessel from that 
he had formerly commanded. The king’s barge 
Marie of Westminster was his new ship, and he was 
instructed to equip her for a voyage to northern 
ports. On the same day his commission was issued 
for an expedition to Scotland with victuals and other 
necessaries of war. Licence was given him to 
enlist seventy mariners wherever he could find 
them. I must not omit to add that in these last 
two writs of May 8, 1327 (‘ Rot. Scot.,’ i. 211), 
his name is spelt Roskekyn. 

One cannot help wondering whether any trace 
of these Rustekyns, Rosekyns, or Roskekyns can 
be found in the annals and archives of Florence. 
The name appears to be of very rare occurrence in 
England in early times. I have looked for it ins 
good many places, but have failed to find it at all 
before 1314. This fact, if not nullified by the 
fature production of earlier instances, lends some 
colour to the s tion of a Florentine origin ex- 
plicitly supported by the Bishop of Durham’s bond. 


* Usually spelt Juncti eleewhere in the volume quoted. 
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The circumstance of one man who bore the name 
commanding a ship of war under Edward II. in 
1314 no doubt points the other way, but it does 
not follow that he was a native Englishman. 
Foreign ships and sailors were very welcome when 
there was a Scottish war on hand. On the present 
evidence it is open to us to suppose that Andrew 
was a mercenary from abroad, perhaps from Flo- 
rence like his namesake John, and that his gauger- 
ship at Hull was his definitive settlement as a 
citizen of England. 

In any view, meanwhile, it is quite issible 
¢o think that the Italian affinities of our great 
master of English prose have been unconsciously 
strengthened by some faint far-off strain of 
Florentine blood. Geo. 


Mosser and Bérancer.—In the Atheneum 
for March 9, 1889, a correspondent signing himself 
“Thomas Delta,” announced a discovery which he 
had made in ‘ Le Kee Frangais ’ for 1831 of 
a poem by Alfred de Musset which has not been 
included in that poet’s complete works. The poem 
is entitled ‘ Derniers Moments de Frangois I**,’ 
and describes the king dying of what he wrongly 
imagined was the plague. But although the poem 
has not been republished, this trouvaille, as 
“Thomas Delta” calls it, is no secret in France. 
Two copies of the poem were in the ‘Collection 
de Livres Romantiques’ of M. Noilly, and will be 
found in lots 473 and 921 of that gentleman’s sale 
catalogue. Bound up with the second lot was an 
autograph letter of Paul de Musset, dated Dec. 6, 
1876, in which he made the following remarks in 
regard to the poem in question :— 

“Dans le tome x* des deux éditions in-4 et in-8, des 

de mon frére, vous trouverez une lettre de lui 
l’éditeur Charpentier (lettre xxxi.) dans laquelle il 
parle des ‘ Derniers Moments de Francois I*, comme 
@une production de sa premiére jeunesse qu'il con- 
damne a l’oubli et refuse de laisser réimprimer. J'ig- 
Rorais que ce morceau efit été publié du vivant de l’auteur, 
et je croirais volontiers qu'il I’a été par quelque indis- 
¢ret. Pour obéir aux volontés du podte, j'ai di, aprés sa 
mort, m’opposer 4 la réimpression de cet ouvrage.” 

It will be seen from this letter that the poem 
was intentionally doomed to oblivion by the writer 
end his family. The same fate has befallen several 
‘ether pieces of Musset, which lie buried in old 
periodicals and provincial newspapers. One of 
these, a ballad entitled ‘ Un Réve,’ was printed in 
Le Provincial of Dijon, a journal which only lived 
for six months. It appears to have been written 
in 1828, and was disinterred by the well-known 
Keslet-Malecsie, who printed off a few copies in 

It may be interesting to add that in the same 
Volume of ‘Le Keepsake Francais’ as that in 
which De Musset’s poem appeared there were also 
wer two pieces by Béranger, which have never 

included in his collected works. One was a 


song in four strophes, of which the first runs as 
follows :— 


Le sot fait grand tapage 
De peu, 
Mais tout n’est le sage 
Qu'un jeu 
Il voit la vie humaine 
Si bien 
Qu’il ne se met en peine 
e rien. 


This philosophy will not meet with the gy 
of the Toynbee Hall and “ Life is » life is 
earnest ” school, which to-day is in the ascendant, 
and we may be glad the - refrained from re- 
publishing his heresies. second ae is a 
dialogue, called ‘Le Conquérant et le Vieillard,’ 
and thus commences :— 
Je me suis en chassant égaré dans ce bois : 
Guide-moi, bon vieillard, jusques 4 la sortie, 
It is not generally known that in the days of the 
Citizen King our neighbours d’outre-mer were just 
as fond of their yearly keepsakes and annuals as 
we were. Brivois, in his ‘ Bibliographie des 
Ouvrages Illustrés du XTX°* Siécle’ enumerates as 
many as thirty-eight of these publications. The 
engravings were generally the work of English 
artists, but the contents comprised many “ occa- 
sional pieces” of the most promising French 
littérateurs of the day, and Hugo was a con- 
tributor to them. W. F. Prrpegavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Sxert anp Wess: Penny or Two- 
Pence CotoureD.—It is only elderly or middle- 
aged men who remember these names and the 
phrase to which their works gave rise. Skelt has 
long been dead, and I have just learnt that Mr. 
W. Webb died on January 13 of this year. Many 
years ago Skelt started the idea of a mimic 
theatre, with small scenes, side scenes, and char- 
acters, sold on penny or halfpenny sheets, of 
which twenty or thirty went to a play. These 
were to be coloured by the juvenile purchasers, 
mounted on cardboard, cut out, and placed on the 
stage, a book of words being provided for each 
distinct play. Skelt’s place was in Swan Street, 
Minories, and another person in the same business 
was a Mr. A Park, of Finsbury. Skelt and Park 
were succeeded by W. Webb, who gradually got 
the whole business in his own hands, and his plays 
were sold in nearly all parts of London. He 
was a clever, though not a well-educated man. 
He designed all the scenes and characters himself, 
and drew them on the stone, and having in view 
the clientéle he had to satisfy, the costumes and 
architecture were singularly accurate and tasty. 
Of course, the attitudes were stagy, but seldom 
ungraceful. He also wrote the books of words, 
and these were not only devoid of all vulgarity, 
but remarkable for the condensation of the leading 
incidents and dialogue. I particularly remember 
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‘Robin Hood,’ ‘ Aladdin,’ ‘The Miller and his 
Men,’ and ‘ The Battle of Waterloo.’ 

As a means of affording innocent amusement to 
youngsters these plays were admirable. They 
gave occupation for many a quiet hour in colouring 
the pictures, and I remember that I used up 
many of the excellent shilling boxes of the Society 
of Arts water colours in so doing. Then came the 

d field day, when, surrounded by one’s youth- 
friends, the play was performed in the Theatre 
Royal Back Parlour. 

When the climax was reached it was usual to 
burn red and blue fires, which generally nearly 
stifled every one in the room. any mothers of 
to-day would be glad to find such quiet, harmless, 
and really instructive pastime for their boys ; but 
when I last saw Mr. Webb, in his shop in Old 
Street, St. Luke’s, about a year ago, he ted 
the decay of this branch of his business. He 
attributed it partly tothe increase of cheap(and often 
nasty) literature for boys, but chiefly to the home 
lessons children now have to study, which leave 
them little time, or inclination, for quiet indoor 
pastimes. The “penny plain or twopence coloured” 

tes were rather different from what I have been 

escribing. Each sheet had but one large figure 
on it, such as Wallace, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Saladin, or Ivanhoe. These were gorgeously attired, 
and the purchaser having selected one (either plain 
or coloured), had to set to work to cover it with 
tinsel bosses and armour, and to inlay the costume 
with silk and gold lace. This having been done 
~~ were of no further use, except as show pieces, 
and were consequently never so popular as the 


pla 

T hie the whole art will now die out, and 
although the topic seems trivial for the pages of 
*N. & Q.,’ there must be many, like myself, who 
will look back with pleasure to a favourite recreation 
of their boyish days, and will regret to hear of the 
death of Mr. W. Webb, who was, withal, a most 
respectable, worthy, and amiable man. 

Watter Hamitroy. 


Tae Fo.x-tore or Cats.—In my early days 
I was told that cats would suck the breath of young 
children, and by so doing cause their death. This 
idle superstition seems to be still in existence. I 
find the following paragraph in the Diss Express, 
October 10:— 

“ A Chicago ne per asserts that the district coroner 
hes noticed a peculiar case of the death of a child aged 
six months. e death, he is informed, was caused by 
a large female cat, which, it is stated, actually drew the 
breath out of the infant’s body. The cat wasa pet of 
the family, and had been placed in the cradle for the 
amusement of the infant,” 

The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in his ‘ English 
Folk-lore,’ p. 107, quotes a paragraph from the 
Annual Register (Jan. 25, 1791) with a similar 
statement. F. Terry, 


Free Transtation.—Our gardener has just 
brought in “the Mile o’ Waste pears.” i 
into the basket, we perceive this novel appellation 
to be an original rendering of ‘‘ Marie Louise” 
But on a mild correction being offered, he insists 
that “that’s the right name”; and we remember 
that his predecessor used to grow “Glory de 
John” roses, and when he was asked for auriculas 
looked quite puzzled fora moment, then bri 
up, and said, “ Ricklusses, ma’am ?” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


in Gros Srreet.—The authors 
and literature of Grub Street are, of course, well 
known to the readers of literary bypaths. I do 
not, however, remember to have seen a Grab 
Street imprint until to-day. The book is entitled: 

A True Relation of Certain Passages which Captain 
Basket brought from the West parts of Cornewall, con- 
cerning some Shippes which came from Bilbo in § 
to goe to Ireland; but were driven into an [land | sic} 
called St, Ives, by reason of tempestuous weather, 
wherein was found great store of Popish Reliques, be 
sides Friers, Priests and Jesuits, &c. 

It was printed in London by R. O. and G. D. for 
“ John Bull, dwelling in Grub Street,” 1642. 


W. Roserrts. 
63, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


FraMEWoRK IN A Grave.—lIn digging a 
in one of the Belfast cemeteries a curious object 
came to light which, owing to its dimensions and 
weight, presented considerable difficulties while 
being raised to the surface of the ground. This 
object was a frame, or cage, made of flat bar iron, 
the material measuring three inches by half an 
inch throughout. The dimensions of the cage 
were six feet nine inches long, two feet wide, and 
rather less than two feet high. It was exactly the 
shape of a coffin, tapering slightly towards both 
ends. The weight is certainly over two hundred 
pounds, This frame was evidently for the purpose 
of giving -trength to a wooden coffin. The coffin 
and its contents had entirely disappeared. The 
period of the interment is supposed to have been 
about 1830, I presume the object of this massive 
structure was to put a difficulty almost insuperable 
in the way of the body-snatchers, or resurrection 
men, who were such a terror sixty or seventy years 
ago. Could this framework have formed a part of 
one of the patent coffins which are sometimes 
referred to by writers, ¢.g., Dickens, in ‘Oliver 
Twist’? This frame is now in the museum of 
the Belfast Natural History Society. 
W. H. Parrersox. 
Belfast 


Errors or Inpexive.—Useful as Mr. Palmer's 
‘Index to the Times’ may be, its utility might be 
greatly increased by bestowing a little more care 
upon the selection of the headings under which 
various subjects are indexed. The following are 


- 
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instances of the absurdities which ap in the 
just issued (Oct.—Dec., 1842), and will 

serve to illustrate the system which has been 
throughout the index. 

In November, 1842, a floating chapel on the 
Severn was loosed from its moorings ; this occur- 
rence appears in the index under the heading 
“Di fal Act.” Again, referring to the dry 
weather that was - — at the time, the entry 
is “ Present Dry mn.” Other references to the 
same subject are, however, to be found under the 
heading “ Weather,” which, of course, is correct. 

A more marked example of carelessness 
or ignorance of the art of indexing, or 
both, is that of two women who were com- 
mitted to Ruthin prison, one, Amelia House, for 
firing a pistol at a man named Roberts, the other, 
Jane Williams, for stealing a mare belonging to 
Robert Owen ; this occurrence is entered under 
the letter R, “Rather uncommon for Females.” 
The chances of any one looking under ‘‘ Rather” 
for an occurrence of this kind must be infinitesimal, 
to say the least of it. And so on. A storm at 
Saone-et-Loire is indexed under “ Fatal Storm,” 
and an account of the trial of a small boy for steal- 
ing a twopenny ie will be found under “Atrocious 
Criminal.” I will conclude with a somewhat amus- 
ing entry. A certain Jane Thomas was so over- 
j at seeing her mamma waiting at the stage- 
door that she died in her arms. The employment 
of capitals is most remarkable, as is also the 

ment of the words, “‘ Death of Jane Thomas 
in her Mother’s Arms in Holborn at Joy in See- 
ing her parent at the Stage Door to Receive her.” 

The errors pointed out in these examples (omit- 
ing the last instance), as well as the additional 

t of indexing under adjectives which have no 
distinctive feature in them to guide the searcher, 
evidently arise from the fact that the simple head- 
ing of the newspaper article has been taken, with- 
out any attempt being made to discover the actual 
contents of such article. One would expect to find 
this system adopted in a “table of contents,” but 
surely it is out “—— in an “index.” 

RRIE LEoNARD THOMPSON. 

Guildhall Library, E.C. 


Jony Bonray.—I am inclined to believe that 
the letter hereto annexed may not be unwelcome 
to such readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ as care to hear of stray 
sayings and doings of the immortal dreamer. If 
the book referred to had its authenticity doubted 
seventy years ago, is there not a possibility that it 
might be challenged still? It is mentioned, I see, 
in the bibliographical list, by Mr. Anderson, 


attached to the ‘Life of Bunyan,’ by Canon Ven- 
ables, without comment of any kind. The note 
was found entombed amidst—need I say }—much 
ephemeral matter in the Evangelical Magazine 
(p. 148) for 1813 :— 


Rev. Str,—Having heard that some persons doubt 
the authenticity of a small publication, entitled ‘A Rela- 
tion of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan,’ printed 
in the year 1765, I beg leave to lay before your readers 
the following circumstances respecting its publication :— 
I accompanied my late honoured father in his annual 
visit to his relations and friends in Bedfordshire, in the 
summer of 1765, When at Bedford, my father was in- 
formed that a grand-daughter of Mr. John Bunyan’s had 
a manuscript of her grandfather's, for which she wished 
to find a purchaser, She was aged and infirm, My 
father and I went to her lodging ; and she delivered the 
manuscript to my father in my presence, requesting him 
to sell it, The manuscript was in Mr, yan’s hand- 
writing. The copy was very fair; and it was sewed up 
in a little book. When my father returned to London, 
he offered it to several booksellers; but the late Mr. 
Buckland was the only person who was willing to pur- 
chase it: he gave five guineas for it, which the poor 
woman joyfully accepted ; and Mr. Buckland immediately 
printed it. Yours, &c., 

Josera GURNEY, 

Walworth. 


Perhaps it may not be out of place to say that 
Mr. Anderson seems not to have seen a copy of an 
edition of ‘ The Jerusalem Sinner Saved,’ published 
at Glasgow, 1765, J. 

Glasgow. 


Ratecn v. Rareicn. (See S. x. 102.)— 
W. ©. B. draws attention to discrepancies between 
the references to Sir Walter on pp. 122-3 and on 
pp. 204-5. He does not, however, discriminate 

tween the two forms. May I, then, say that 
J. K. L. uses the correct spelling on pp. 122-3, 
the form used by S. L. L. at the second reference 
being the ordinarily accepted, but undoubtedly in- 
accurate one, 

I would refer those who are interested in the 
question to a paper by Dr. T. N. Brushfield in 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
for 1886, entitled ‘A Plea fora Surname,’ in which 
it was conclusively shown that Sir Walter himself, 
in all the known instances of his signature (except 
one) now remaining, spelt it as Ralegh. The ex- 
ception is a signature in his youth, written pho- 
netically Rawley. He never writes Raleigh. 

Ww. 3. B. H. 


Ricuarp Guiover, Port.—As an addition to 
the account of the author of ‘ Leonidas’ appeari 
in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxii. p. 6, it may be 
well to note that Richard Glover, of St. Martin 
Orgar, London, bachelor, was married by the 
Bishop of Londonderry, in the Rolls Chapel, on 
May 11, 1737, to Hannah Nunn, of St. Bartholo- 
mew, London, spinster. This was his first marriage. 
Danret Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tue Works or Tuomas TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 
—Mr. W. E. A. Axon has printed for private 
circulation an excellent biographical and biblio- 
graphical sketch of Thomas Taylor, in which he 
gives a list of forty-eight works published by the 
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Platonist. This includes ‘A Short Essay on the 
Propagation and Dispersion of Animals and Vege- 
tables,’ 1786, which, as Mr. Axon says, is not by 
Taylor, bat Elford. It does not, however, include 
the far more remarkable, but anonymous, work 
entitled ‘The Spirit of all Religions’ (Amsterdam, 
é.¢., London, 1790), in which Taylor fully expounds 
his polytheistic creed. As this pamphlet is of ex- 
treme rarity, and not in the British Museum, I 
shall be happy to give readers of ‘N. & Q.’ a 
synopsis of its contents, if desired. 

Mr. Axon also omits ‘ The Elements of the True 
Arithmetic of Infinities,’ 4to., 1809, which is given 
in Welsh’s list ; nor does he mention Taylor's con- 
tributions to the Classical Journal, a list of which 
I here append :— 

September, 1817. Remarks on the Demon cf Socrates. 

December, 1817. Collection of the Chaldean Oracles 
(continued in numbers for March and June, 1513). 

March, 1818, Orpbic Remains, 

September, 1819. On the Antiquity of Alchemy. 

December, 1819. On the Coincidence between the 
Belts of Jupiter and the Fabulous Bonds of Jupiter the 
Demiurgus. 

June and September, 1820. Platonic Demonstration of 
the Immortality of the Soul. 

June, 182C. Important Discovery of the Original of 
many of the Sentences of Sextus Pythagoricus. 

September and D ber, 1820. On the Theology of 
the Greeks. 


March and September, 1821, On the Mythology of the 
Greeks. 


Mazzint WHEELER. 
27, Enkel Street, N. 


Avyogts’ Visits.—Few quotations are more 
hackneyed than that which speaks of “ Angels’ 
visits, few and far between.” Is any light thrown 
on its long-disputed source by the following, which 
I cut from a recent number of the Echo ?— 

How fading are the joys we dote upon; 
Like apparitions seen and gone ; 
But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong: 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 
Mortality 's too weak to bear them long. 
John Morris, 1711. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tae Atpsaset in Cuurca.—Some corre- 
spondence on this subject appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ 8. ii. 309, 411; iii. 111. think it may be well 
to add to what was then written the following 
note taken from an account of the consecration of 
the new Church of Our Lady and the English 
Martyrs which has just been opened for Roman 
Catholic worship in Cambridge. The Cambridge 
Chronicle of October 10 says :— 

“ A striking feature of the service was the tracing of 
the Greek and Latin alphabets upon a cross of ashes 
which is laid upon the floor of the church, and the 


te the sign of the cross upon twelve parts of the 
walls. e ceremony of be alphabets symbolizes 
the Word, and it was formerly 


ne in Hebrew as well, so 


as to include the three languages of the inscription 
the Crucifix. The twelve crosses upon the wien 
present the twelve apostles.” 


Sr. Swiram, 


Tae “Cock” in Freer Srreer.—If the fol. 
lowing lines from Wm. Green’s ‘ Art of Living in 
London’ (1811), p. 56, have not been heretofore 
quoted in ‘ N. & Q.,’ they will be useful for illus. 
tration of Tennyson’s poem and London inns :— 

The Strand, her gloomy Coal Hole justly boasts, 

And Maiden-lane exhibits her Siue Posts ; 

Nor think the Cock with these not on a par, 

The celebrated Cock, near Temple-bar ; 

Whocee Porter best of all bespeaks its praise— 

Porter that's worthy of the poet’s lays. 


This is the author’s list of noted porter-houses on 
p. 56. On pp. 17-18 he had described another 
“ Cock,” behind the Royal Exchange :— 

There stands a steak-house of distinguished fame, 

The sign, the Cock—Threadneedle-Street 's the name; 

Where civil treatment, and a smiling face 

Proclaims the general plenty of the place. 

If e’er choice steaks, dress’d to a single point, 

Cut with propriety from ev'ry joint, 

With all the apparatus they require, 

Of constant turning, and an equal fire ; 

The gravy weeping from each op’ning vein, 

And streaks of fat, opposing streaks of lean; 

Could ever pleasure Aldermanic skill, 

Here let it revel, and enjoy its fill. 


The “Dog” in Holywell Street, Strand, is men- 
tioned on p. 22 as an “economical, comfortable, 
and well-frequented chop-house.” 

F, J. Furwivat. 


Queries. 


We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


in preparation a bibliography of the works 
literary and artistic productions and reproductions 
of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., to 
be included in the sixth volume of the new edition 
of his works being published by Mr. Nimmo, I 
should be obliged to any of your readers who would 
kindly communicate to me direct the particulars of 
any items within their knowledge. My list is 
already considerable, and, I think, pretty complete; 
but, as many of his productions were prin 
privately and in very limited editions, some may 
have escaped my notice. I should be specially 
glad to hear of any of his reviews or contributions 
to magazines, as well as of reviews ba works. 


BT. Guy. 
The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


Ouiver Cromwett.—Under date of May 3, 
1659, the old Court Records of Plymouth, Masea- 
chusetts, United States, show that Richard French 
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owed His Highness the Lord Protector forty pounds. 
(Can any information be given about him? Pos- 
sibly he was related to Peter French, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who married Robina, 
sister of Oliver Cromwell, and whose daughter, 
Elizabeth French, married John Tillotson, D.D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The writer is well 
acquainted with the history in this country of all 
the Frenches that arrived here at an early period, 
and is unaware of any existing descendants of this 
Richard French. He desires this information as a 
matter of genealogical importance. 
A. D. Wetp Frencz. 
New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


Porm Wantep.—Where can I see ‘The Casual 
Ward’ and Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Ode on O’Connell’ ? 
Anyetre McOarray. 


River Dez.—Which river Dee is alluded to in 
the ‘Sands of Dee,’ by Rev. Charles ee 


Warts or shall be glad 
to receive information concerning the ancestry of 
this family. It apparently came from some other 
county at the end of the seventeenth or beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blyth. Several deaths are recorded on 
a (nearly defaced) tombstone in Earsdon church- 

. Some were freeholders in Warkworth in 
1719. Edward Watts rented land in Blyth in 
1723. His son (Edward) was a shipbuilder and 
owner in South Blyth. Any suggestion as to this 
family will be very much esteemed. 

R. A. Cotpeck. 

10, Turquand Street, 8.E. 


Fraycis Hawkins, D.D.—William, son of 
Francis Hawkins, D.D., born at Barnelmes, 
Surrey, educated at Stamford Grammar School 
under Mr. Smith), was admitted a pensioner at 

John’s College, Cambridge, June 26, 1686, 
aged sixteen. Any particulars as to William’s 
parents and his subsequent career will confer an 
obligation upon Justin Srmpsoy, 

Stamford. 


Fotuam, a Survame.—Wanted, any instances 
where the name Fulham has been borne as a sur- 
name, It occars in the forms Fulham, Fullam, 
Foleham, Folbam, Fullham, Fuleham, Fullenhame, 
ffalham, &c. Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Harpuam, Tosacconist.—Would any of your 
correspondents kindly give me particulars of the 
life of Mr. Hardham, a famous retailer of snuff? 
He was a friend of David Garrick and his con- 
temporaries. His famous No. 7 made him a large 
fortane, of which (after deducting a few legacies) he 
Gave the interest in perpetuity to the Chichester 


Board of Guardians to relieve the inhabitants of 
their poor’s rate. He was a native of Chichester. 
Just now there is a dispute as to certain streets, 
added from time to time to the city, whose in- 
habitants do not receive any benefit. It would be 
interesting to know something more about him. 
He lived about one hundred years ago. ‘Old and 
New London’ has a little about him, but a full 
account, if possible, is desired. J. Frevpen. 


Hanorne 1n Caains.—There have been many 
references to this grim subject in former numbers 
of ‘N. & Q.’; and their recurrence rather encourages 
one to inquire what the author of the second leading 
article in the Times of Thursday, August 21, means 
—or perhaps I ought rather to ask what he supposes 
the compiler upon whose production he is assumed 
to be commenting means—when he writes :— 

“ Norfolk understood his master’s [Henry VIII. } mind, 
and needed no such directions [i.¢, to execute priests 
summarily]. He tried offenders wholesale, and hanged 
seventy-four at Carlisle. Where he could procure iron 
they were hanged in chains; when the supply of metal 
gave out he regretfully was obliged to condescend to 
ropes.” 

What are we to understand by this? Is the 
writer under the impression that for “edge of 
penny cord” iron links were substituted as th 
lethal mechanism? Or are we to be informed tha. 
when hemp had done its fell work, the iron—e 
which cages for the suspension of the dead carcas. 
was formed—being unavailable, cord nettings were 
resorted to for the purpose of posthumous exposure? 
It is rather late in the day to have to explain what 
‘* hanging in chains ” means, or rather meant ; but 
even if supererogatory, it is perhaps better to have 
a clear appreciation of the fact that the punishment 
during life and after the infliction of the death 
ee consisted in this: the criminal was hai 

y the neck, on a gallows, until he was dead ; 
body was then cut down and conveyed to some 
other place, and there encaged in iron framework 
suspended from a gibbet (note gallows and gibbet 
are not equivalent nouns) until natural decay per- 
formed its office of disin tion. 

After this explanation I am entitled to inquire 
again whether it is to be understood that the 
marshal under the Duke of Norfolk used iron to 
inflict death upon his captives until, the metal run- 
ning short, he had to have recourse to the conven- 
tional hemp; or whether he was compelled, metal 
failing, to employ the vegetable product—hammock- 
wise, I suppose—to carry out the posthumous 
penalty. Iam bold enough to say I do not believe 
a word of either alternative proposition. 

Nemo, 


Temple. 


Fisaer : Dawson.—I am informed that in 1826 
a Lieut.-Col. John Farquaharson, of the 42nd 
Highlanders, was Lieutenant-Governor of Carlisle 
He had a sister Margaretta, who resided in Edin- 
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burgh, but whether married or single I am not told. 
To what family of Dawson or Fisher was he related ; 
and to what barony was he heir, failing direct 
issue? I shall be glad to have information on 
these points. Judge Fisher was a possible heir, 
with two persons between him and ves a8 


Famrry.—Can any one refer me to a 
printed pedigree of the Cheynes showing the de- 
scent of the wife of Nicholas Sutherland, first of 
Daffus, from the Reginald Cheyne who married an 
heiress of the De Moravias? be 
but two or three generations, perhaps the pedigree 
might be printed in these columns. 

A. CaLpER. 


Japan.—There is a Japanese coin stamped with 
the good genius of the islands. This coin was 
called “the Japanese angel.” Is this a common 
coin ; and how is the “ good am: Yr ey ? 


Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Rowtayp Kytyer, or Kitwer.—Could any of 
the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ give any informa- 
tion of the above? He is described as a yeoman of 
Lambeth and a servant of Archbishop Whitgift. 
In 37 Eliz. he charged his three freehold houses in 
Croydon with the sum of 51. yearly “for the aid 
and maintanence of the inmates of the Little Alms- 
houses” in that town, In 1824, at an inquiry held 
at Croydon under Brougham’s Commission, the in- 

r reported that he had searched for the will 

R. Kilner, but could not find it; he does{not 
say where he searched, it is supposed among the 
muniments at Croydon. 

The present inmates of the Little Almshouses 
would be grateful for information as regards the 
date of the death and place of burial of the said 
Rowland Kylner, or as to his will. D. J. 

Croydon. 


Inpex to New Testament.—In ‘ Many In- 
fallible Proofs,’ by Dr. Pierson, pp. 315, 316, it 
says Dalrymple found and indexed in the writings 
of the first three hundred years nearly every verse 
of the New Testament. Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can see this index? 


J. D. Saurrz. 
Broadway, Deptford. 


Berrt.—At what period in our history did 
the French province of Berry—or, this being 
at the present time a name “soiled with all 
ignoble use,” as I prefer to write it, Berri— 
belong to England? Miss Bertha Thomas, in 
her book on ‘George Sand,’ in the “Eminent 
Women Hay so says, Madame Sand was of 
opinion uring the long occupation of Berry 
by the English the two races had’ blended exten- 
sively, and she would thus account for some of the 

more inexpansive qualities of our nation 


having become characteristic of this French ‘pro. 
vince” (chap. ix.). Ihave consulted three historical 
maps of France at different periods, from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, and in each of these 
Berri is distinctly in French territory, although 
the English kings ‘‘ marched,” as Dandie Dinmont 
would say, on (but not over) its border. Of course, 
I am not doubting either George Sand or Miss 
Thomas ; I ask simply for information. 
JonaTHan Bovcuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


‘ Memoirs or Gervas Hortes.’—Can any one 
tell me when and where published, and where I 
should be able to obtain a copy? J. Howarp, 


Poxeston Famity.—Can any one tell me the 
pedigree of Sir J. Puleston, Knt., recently made 
onstable of Carnarvon Castle? I have a full 
— of the Pulestons of Emral Thutsh, and he 
no connexion with that family. 
TENEBRIS, 


Tue Ixpustriovs Dirtomatist.—Some years 
ago a retired diplomatist published his reminis- 
cences, which he wrote during the quarters of an 
hour that his wife used to keep him waiting for 
dinner. Will‘ N. & Q.’ kindly supply diploma- 
tist’s name, and thereby oblige ? 


Ensrook Manor, Cueritoy, Kent.—Queen 
Anne is said to have visited this manor. I should 
be glad of confirmatory information. 


R, J. Frsmonrz. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


** For To.”— What is the earliest use of “ for to,” 
as in “ What went ye out for to see”? Whyis 
“for” used? The expression is very common in 
Chaucer.” J. F. 


Mopsrn History oF Araica.— 
Where can the latest aspects of European terri- 
torial division of Africa and other similar problems 
be studied ? G. 8. 


Sie Writram OLarKe, KILLED AT 
Brivce.—Lord Clarendon, after describing the 
battle of Cropredy Bridge, concludes :— 

“ And go the Earl [of Cleveland] having cleared that 
side of the river, and not knowing how far he was from 
the army, retired, as he had good reason to do; having 
lost, in this notable action, two colonels, Sir William 
Boteler, and Sir William Clarke, both gentlemen of Kent, 
of fair fortunes, who had raised and armed their regi- 
ments at their own charge, who were both killed dead 
upon the place, with one captain more of another regi- 
ment, and not above fourteen common soldiers — 


Book viii., A.D. 1644, vol. iv. p. 508, fourth ed., 1826. 
And a little further on he says :—- 


**It was now about three of the clock in the after- 
noon, the weather very fair, and very warm, it being 
the 29th day of June.” 


This was a Saturday. Fuller details of the battle 
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are given in ‘Sir Edward Walker’s Happy Pro- 
8,’ pp. 30-34, and in ‘ The Exact Dyarie,’ &., 

Richard Coe, 1644, which are combined in 
Beesley’s ‘ History of Banbury,’ pp. 358-365. This 
latter writer searched the registers of Cropredy 
and Mollington, Wardington and Chipping War- 
den, for entries respecting the battle, but does not 
seem to have consulted the register of Middleton 
Cheney, in which there is the following entry :— 

“1644. Burialls. June y* 27. Sir William Clarke 
Justis of the Peace and Coram in the county of Kent 
and Pensioner to the Kings most exelent magistie.”’ 
The date June 27 is clearly a mistake for 29. The 

ister is signed by “Edmund Highfield,” pro- 
bably the Fellow of Brasenose College who was 
ejected in 1648, as stated in Walker's ‘ Sufferings 
of the Clergy,’ part ii. p. 102, and ‘ The Visitors’ 
Register,’ by M. Burrows, B 482, though the 
entry is not in his writing. Sir E. Walker spells 
the name “Clerk.” Further particulars about him 
will be acceptable. It may be noted that his 
description in the register corresponds with Master 
Slender’s of Justice Shallow, “in the county of 
Gloucester Justice of the Peace and coram” 
((M. W. W., I. i). Is it known where Sir 
William Boteler was buried ? 

W. E. 


“Tae Gops.”—When did this term for the 
people in the upper gallery of a theatre first come 
into use? Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ gives the 
expression, but says nothing about the date of its 
origin. It is not in Grose’s ‘Dictionary.’ It is 
used in the Epilogue by George Keate which 
7 Garrick’s play of ‘Cymon,’ first acted 
in — 

If this fair circle emile, and the gods thunder, 
I with this wand will keep the critics under. 


F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Geneva Brstz.—Mr. Alger, in his ‘ English- 
men in the French Revolution,’ says that J. H. 
Stone brought out at Paris in 1805 ‘‘ an edition 
of the Geneva Bible” (p. 68). We English folk 
call the version that was in common use in this 
country before 1611 by that name. It figures not 
uncommonly in second-hand booksellers’ catalogues 
as the “ Breeches Bible,” on account of the render- 
ag of Genesis chap. iii. v. 7. This and other 

er translations were intended to be superseded 
by that of 1611, but editions of the Geneva 
appeared after that date. I have one before me 
now, & quarto, issued in 1615. Though quoted by 
many seventeenth-century writers—Robert Bur- 
ton for instance—it gradually went out of use, 
both in public reading in churches and for private 
study and devotion. I cannot believe that the 
Bible Stone printed was this old English version. 
What,then,can be meant? If a Protestant transla- 
tion made or used at Geneva, there should be a note 
to clear up the difficulty. Epwarp Peacock. 


Replies. 


CLEMENS REYNERIUS. 
(7™ S. x. 268.) 


Alban Butler, in his ‘ Lives of the Saints’ (well 
known as a work of value and research), in the course 
of an annotation on thelife of St. Gregory (March 12), 
mentions “ the learned English Benedictin Clemens 
Reynerus” as showing much erudition ‘in his 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglid’...... 
printed at Doway [Douai], ia folio, in 1626.” 
Again, in a foot-note to the account of St. Bene- 
dict (March 21), Butler speaks of “ Father] 
Reyner, a most learned English Benedictin,” and 
of “the profound erudition” exhibited “in his 
‘ Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglid.’” I re- 
member that there is a further and longer mention 
of Reyner in Butler, perhaps in connexion with 
the English nunnery at Cambray, but, to my regret, 
I am unable now to find any clue to it. 

Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., in his ‘New 
Biographical Dictionary,’ London, 1873, gives the 
following brief account of him :— 

“Reyner, Clement, D.D., a member of an ancient 
Yorkshire family, became a Benedictine monk at Dieul- 
wart [Dieulouard, in Lorraine, near Pont-d-Mousson]; 
was elected Abbat of Lambspring, or Lansperg, in Ger- 
many, 1643; and died at Hildesheim, March 27, 1651. 
He was the editor of Father Baker's valuable work, 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia.’” 

It will be seen that Butler twice speaks of the 
‘ Apostolatus’ not as being Baker’s, but Reyner’s. 
In elucidation of this, and in reply to your corre- 
spondent’s second query, I borrow the following 
from the same biographical work :— 

“Baker, David Augustine, an English Benedictine 
monk, was born at Abergavenny December, 1575, and 
educated in Broadgate Hall, Oxford...... Having been 
reconciled to the Catholic Church, he proceeded in 1605 
to the Benedictine Convent of St. Justina at Padua...... 
For a considerable time he was resident in England...... 
He died of the plague, at Gray’s Inn, London, August 19, 
1641, and was buried at St. Andrew's, Holborn. Some 
persons having contended that the ancient Benedictine 
Congregation in this country was dependent on that of 
Cluni, in the diocese of Macon, founded about 910, Father 
Baker, at the desire of his superiors, devoted his time 
and fortune to exposing and refuting this error. For 
this purpose he inspected very carefully the monuments 
and evidences in public and private collections in London 
and elsewhere, He had the benefit of the opinions of 
Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, Sir Henry Spelman, and 
William Camden; and the result of his laborious 
lucid r hes is embodied in the learned folio volume 
entitled ‘Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia.’...... 
Baker's friend Father Jones reduced the mass of 
materials into respectable Latinity ; and they left Father 
Clement Reyner, their assistant, an excellent scholar, to 
edit the work ; so that it — for being finished ‘opera 
et industria R[ everendi} 


{atris] Clementis Reyneri, 


Your correspondent’s quotation, however, goes to 
show that Reyner was not merely an editor, but 
himself made some researches on the subject in 
England. 
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The accepted Latin form of + name would 
seem to be not Reynerius, but rus, just as 
that of Luther’sname is Lutheras, and not Lutherius. 

To readers interested in such English Catholic 
writers as lived under the “storm and stress” of 
the penal laws against the profegsion of their 
religion upon English soil I would recommend 
Mr. Thompson Cooper's ‘ Dictionary’ as abounding 
to an unusual and special extent in notices of them. 
My own second-hand copy of it cost me, I believe, 
only five shillings, and I was agreeably surprised 
to find the above valuable feature in it. 

Jouw W. Bons, F.S.A. 
10, Bedford Place, Russel! Square. 


The work of this great antiquary, ‘De Antiqui- 
tate Ordinis Benedictinorum in Anglia,’ was pub- 
lished at Douay, 1626. It was written to prove 
that the earliest English monks were Benedictines. 
Tt contains also a valuable account of the proposed 
revival of monasticism at Westminster in the reign 
of James I. It is a work of much research, and is 
frequently referred to by monastic writers, 

M.B.Cantab. 


Errmotoey or Hisiscvus (7" S. x. 269).—I do 
not suppose it is possible to discover the etymology 
of this word, which seems to have no root in Greek. 
Liddell and Scott give an unsatisfactory account. 
Under €Gicxos they say it is the same as iGicxos, 
with a smooth breathing, and that it is feminine. 
Bat no such word appears ; only iGicxos is given, 
with a rough bi ing, and it is masculine. Of 
course there is not a tittle of evidence or pro- 
bability for connecting it with the Egyptian this. 
And I should like to remark in passing that 
nowhere can more ignorant etymologies be found 
than in works on botany and “scientific” subjects. 
All the science is reserved for the subject, so there 
is none to spare for explaining the names. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Will your correspondent oblige us with a refer- 
ence to some authority for the alleged existence of 
the “ etymology ” of hibiscus from ibis? It will be 
news to ornithologists that the ibis feeds on mallow. 
Cicero credits the bird with destroying snakes ; 
but though the remains of a snake were dis- 
covered in an embalmed specimen by Cuvier, I 
believe, nothing but fresh-water univalve mollusks 
have been found in the stomachs of fresh specimens 
in our days. L. L. K. 


Parkinson (‘Thes. Bot.,’ 1640) says that the 
marsh-mallow was sometimes called in Greek 
ibiscus, ebiscus, and also hibiscus, “with the 
aspiration, as it is also of some Latine writers,...... 

J. F. Mansercu. 


Dasuwoop Famity (7 x. 147).—In my notes 
on this family I find that George Dashwood, Esq., 


was the owner of Heveningham Hall and the estate 
connected ~~ =. He this 
Tro of Jo ce, +» and su uentl 
eld it to Joseph Damer, Esq., who afterwards be. 
came Earl of Dorchester, of whom Sir Joshua Van- 
neck bought it, the ancestor of the present Lord 
Huntingfield. George Dashwood died January 10, 
1758 (Gentleman's Magazine). 

Another George Dashwood, evidently, by his 
arms, of the same family, seems at the same period 
to have been resident in Bury St. Edmunds, as his 
burial took place in St. James’s Church in that 
town. The memorial slab was in the south aisle 
of the church, and is now, I believe, with many 
others, covered over with a flooring of concrete, 
I do not know that any printed record of this 
hidden memorial exists, and give the inscription 
herewith :— 

“In memory of George Dashwood, Esq., who died 
March 20, 1762, in the 58th year of his age. 

“ And of Mra. Margaret Dashwood, his wife and relict, 
who died November 30, 1772, in the 69th year of her 


wee And of Mrs. M t Dashwood, their eldest 
daughter, who died October 9, 1805, aged 75 years.” 

Arms on the slab above the inscription, Dashwood 
impaling Peyton. Dashwood: Argent, on a fesse 
gules, between bars gemmel of the same, three 
griffins’ heads erased or. Peyton: Sable, a cross 
engtailed or. Crest: A griffin’s head erased or and 


es. 

The Dashwood family is stated in the baronet- 
ages to have been first seated in Dorset, then in 
Somersetshire, various branches afterwards settling 
in different counties. 

Sir James Dashwood, second baronet, of North- 
brooke, in Oxfordshire, married, February, 1738/9, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Spencer, of Rendles- 
ham, co. Suffolk, Esq., and coheiress with her 
sister, who married James, Duke of Hamilton, a 
record of which is to be seen in the (Gentleman's 
Magazine for February, 1739, which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“Sir James Dashwood, of Northbrooke, Oxfordshire, 

Bart., to Miss Elizabeth Spencer, sister to the Duchess 
of Hamilton, with 70,000/. fortune.” 
By this lady Sir James had issue : (1) James, who 
died an infant ; (2) Henry Watkin, who succeeded 
to his father’s title and estate ; (3) Thomas ; (4) 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, married George, 
Dake of Manchester ; (5) Anne, second daughter, 
married John, Earl of Galloway ; (6) Catherine, 
third daughter, married Lucy Knightly, of Fawsley, 
Esq. (Northants). 

Lady Dashwood married her daughters wt 
and would then seem to have gone back to the 
Suffolk home, as she lies buried in her mother’s 

ve in Rendlesham Church, husband, sons, and 

aughters elsewhere. 
_ Anne Barker may 
seen :— 
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“ And beneath this stone are d ited the remains of 


Elizabeth, relict of Sir James ihwood, Bart., and 
daughter of the above Dame Anne Barker, who died 


April 19, 1798, aged 80.” 

As Dame Anne Barker was the mother of Lady 
Dashwood, née Spencer, it would seem pretty clear 
that she had married again. 

There is, or was, in the Rendlesham Church an 
escutcheon quarterly Dashwood and ——. 

I find again in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1739, 
“Married June 9, Richard Dashwood, of the 
Temple, Esq., to Miss Peyton, 10,0001. fortune.” 
In his ‘ History of Suffolk’ Page says (p. 920) :— 

“He, Sir Sewster Peyton, married Anne, second 

daughter of Geo. Dashwood, Esq., of London. Algerina 
his sister married Geo. Dashwood, Esq., a colonel in the 
army, brother to the wife of Sir Sewster Peyton, and had 
a son Geo. Dashwood, ., who married his cousin 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Sewster, whose son Henry 
Dashwood, Esq., upon the decease of his uncle Sir Thos. 
Peyton, Bart., in 1771, without issue, inherited his pro- 
perty, and assumed in consequence the surname and 
arms of Peyton.” 
I give these facts in Page’s own words, as a more 
curiously involved and puzzle-headed statement 
would be difficult tofind. The Peyton Hall estate 
probably went to George Dashwood on his marriage 
with Algerina, daughter of Sir Algernon Peyton; 
and their son George, who held this property in 
1764, bad also a residence in or near Sudbary, in 
the same county, known as Woodhall. 

From the register of electors for Suffolk for 
1832, all of whom, of course, were freeholders, there 
are two only bearing the Dashwood name, both 
residing at Beccles, viz., Jarrett and Charles. At 
the present time R. Dashwood, Esq., J.P. of 
Gillingham, near the same place, appears to be its 
sole representative in the county. 

A. J. 

The Parsonage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


Of the Dashwood family of Suffolk mach infor- 
mation may be obtained concerning the years for 
which your correspondent asks. George Dashwood 
was seated in 1735 at Heveningham, co. Suffolk, 
and also several of the Dashwoods resided at Box- 
ford, co. Suffolk, in 1764 and 1771, and inherited 
property and estates there, and assumed in conse- 
quence the surname and arms of Peyton. 

C. Gotpine. 

Colchester. 


I have a map of Suffolk, dated 1736, published 
by John Kirby, in which “ George Dashwood, 
El, is set down as inhabiting Heveningham 

now the seat of Lord Huntingfield. His arms 
ate represented as three leopards’ heads to left. 


W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 
Tuz Cory-porry (7" x. 45, 129).—I have 


often gathered exceptionally fine poppies in cab- 
bage-fields, notably last autumn, in spots many 


miles round Torquay. Perhaps, however, 
the land might have been sown with corn before. 
But the finest display that could possibly be seen 
anywhere was on the slope of the Aventine, be- 
tween the wall of the Priorata di Malta and the 
Marmorata. It used, in the season of poppies, to 
be one unbroken blaze of scarlet, before the mania 
for uglifying Rome substituted mock rockwork and 
Brummagem railings. Possibly corn may at some 
time have been grown there too. But as the pop- 
pies grew in my time, they delighted the eye under 
combined influence of sun and breeze, and in the 
setting of the grey buildings above and the tawny 
Tiber below, in a way to mock all the efforts of 
artificial horticulture that ever were or ever will be. 
R. H. Busx. 


Gzoror WHITEFIELD AND THE COLLEGE or New 
Jersey (7" x. 245).—Mnr. Hipwetv’s conjecture 
is borne out by the statement in Mr. Tyerman’s 
admirable ‘Life of Whitefield,’ in which he says 
(vol. ii. p. 333) :— 

“ The president and trustees......with almost unseemly 
haste, began to exercise the powers conferred upon them 
by the royal charter, obtained from George II. only six 
years before, They created Whitefield an M.A,! [in 
1754]—a dubious honour, which the B.A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, for ten or twelve years afterwards had 
good taste enough not to use.” 

Mr. Tyerman adds in a note :— 

“The first time that M.A. was attached to Whitefield’s 
name in England was in 1763. This was done in hie 
‘ Observations’ on the Bishop of Gloucester’s book ; but 
it is right to add that the pamphlet was printed by 
Whitefield’s friends, after he had embarked for 
America.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


“Sine a sone For sixpence” (7™§, x. 45, 154, 
174, 256).—An edition, reprinted from a London 
one of 1810, of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland ; or, 
the Nursery Parnassus,’ was published in Glasgow 
in 1866. It seeme, from statements in the preface, 
that the work originally appeared c. 1783-4 at 
Stockton. It contains the ‘Song of Sixpence,” 
which may be worth transcribing :— 

Sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds bak’d in a pye ; 
And when the pye was open’d the birds began to sing, 
And was not this a pretty dish to set before a king? 
The king was in the parlour counting o’er his money, 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey 
The maid was in the garden laying out the clothes, 
Up came a magpie and bit off her nose. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 

Though your mdent may be correct in 
saying that’ the moe on ” measure is only used 


for wool and hops, yet the word pocket, or poke, 
appears in the old dictionaries to be an equivalent 
of bag, and I remember in Bonnycastle’s ‘ Arith- 
metic’ the word had its place in the dry measure 
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table without any special limitation, What it is 
desirable to point out in the present connexion is 
that it is a sack which the old rhyme intended to 
introduce, and that the illustration described at 
the first reference is a falsification of its sense. See 
also, ante, p. 282, Mr. een ~ testi- 
mony to the same effect. R. H. Busx. 


Tae Preuistoric Races or Irary x. 
246).—Mr. Coviton has done me the honour of 
referring to my article in the Contemporary Review 
on the prehistoric races of Italy. 1 think he will 
find that most of the genuine Teutonic names in 
Italy are confined to the district settled by the 
Lombards, Here we have numerous genuine 

tronymic names, such as Odalengo, Arbengo, 

lengo, and Marengo. Terni, which he claims as 
Teutonic, is merely a corruption of the old name 
Interamna, which is abbey 8 to Mesopotamia. 
Ferney (more correctly Fernex) is from Fraxinetum, 
an “ash-grove”; while Verney, or Vernex, 
near Vevay, is from Verniacum, an “ alder-grove” 
see Gatschet, ‘ Promenade Onomatologique sur les 

js du Lac Léman’). Isaac 


Some reasons for connecting the name of the 
river Humber with that of the Umbria are given 
in ‘N. & 4" S. ii. 129, 214, 476, 

Ww. ©. B. 


Pataces: Geveva Parr (7" §. ix. 448; 
x. 78, 198).—I cannot accept the examples as yet 
iven of “Geneva print” being a synonyme for gin, 
ough I admit that these words were used as a 
jocular and laughter-causing reference to that liquor. 
Chapman’s ‘ M. d’Olive’ there is clearly a joke 
intended, and not at alla bad one. That in Mas- 
singer's ‘Duke of Milan’ is also a joke, but, as 

imitations generally are, not so good. 

Br. Nicnorsoy. 


A Maror’s Tittez (7 §. vi. 468; vii. 112, 494; 
viii. 35).— When this query first appeared, I noticed 
that on several seventeenth century tombstones of 

mayors in Holy Trinity Church, Hull, the 

title “‘ worshipful” occurred, whereas in contem- 
porary official documents the Mayor of Hull was, 
believe, invariably addressed as “right wor- 
—, Some of the documents I believe were 
older than the tombstones. L. L. K. 


Tae Doxepom or Cxarence §, ix. 
481; x. 1, 42, 62, 117, 171).—It would be 
difficult to define the exact boundary of the 
~— dominions in Aquitaine when Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, marched with his troops 
from La Hougue to Bordeaux in 1412, but that 
by far the largest part of Guienne and Gascony was 
then actually in English hands may be seen by a 
perusal of the Archives Municipales de Bordeaux, 
gee Ay Register of the Jurade, from 1406 to 
1409. R. Maskett must be wrong in saying 


that Henry V. assumed the title “ Duke of Agui- 
taine” in 1418, for it was granted to him on 
Oct. 27, 1399, within a few weeks after his father’s 
accession (Rot. Parl., iii. 427). The same title 
had been borne by his grandfather, John of Gaunt, 
from 1389 (Rot. Parl, iii. 263), till his death in 
1399. It is true that the French King Charles VI. 
created his son Louis Duke of Guienne in 1402, 
but this was a mere form, and made no difference 
whatever to the actual government of the duchy, 
which remained for long afterwards in English 
hands, in spite of repeated attacks by the French. 
J. Hamitton Write. 
Rochdale. 


Frepericx E. Jones (7™ S. x. 267).—Unnay 
will find some particulars of the life of Frederick 
Edward Jones, “ present patentee of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin,’ in the ‘Thespian Dictionary’ 
(1802). We are there informed that he was a 
native of Dublin, 

“was bred at Trinity College, and came early into the 
possession of a paternal estate in the county of Meath, of 
about 1,2002. per annum, which he reduced to 5004. 
annum...... His mother lived in Paradise Row, Dublin, 
and he belonged to a corps of volunteers, from which he 
derived the title of captain. About the beginning of 
1793 he superintended a private subscription theatre, 
which was supported by the chief nobility of the city.” 
The opposition of this private theatre in Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, “ was so formidable to the public 
theatre, as it ran away with all the Box ome: 
that eventually, on proposals being made by Mr. 
Jones, in 1797, the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 
fell into his hands. J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool, 

He was a gentleman of large independent pro- 
perty, born about 1759, at Vesington, co. Meath, 
who had passed several of his early years on the 
Continent, as the associate of personages of the 
highest rank. In 1793 the music hall in Fish- 
amble Street, Dublin, let by lease at 80/. per annum, 
became a private theatre, under the management of 
the Earl of Westmeath and the subject of this 
sketch, and was by them fitted up with a degree of 
elegance hitherto unknown in the metropolis. The 
house opened for the first time on March 6, 1793, 
with ‘ The Beggars’ Opera’ and ‘ The Irish Widow.’ 
In the conduct of this fashionable concern Mr. Jones 
had given so much satisfaction, and displayed such 
taste and judgment in dramatic management, that 
his friends procured for him a mise of the 
patent of the Theatre Royal, or liberty to open 
another in Dublin. He became lessee of the 


Dablin Theatre Royal, in Crow Street, on Aug. 12, 
1797, and opened the house by virtue of a patent 

under the Privy Seal at St. James’s, June 25, 
1798. In 1795, John, tenth Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had nominated him to 
raise a Fencible Regiment, then intended to be 
embodied. On Aug. 31, 1807, Richard Brinsley 
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Sheridan wrote to Jones, intimating a wish to 
interest him in Drury Lane Theatre, and to place 
ié under his direction. As a grand juror and 
magistrate of the county of Dublin, he supported, 
in 1814, the Government against the Catholic 
He was a member of Daly’s, then the 

most aristocratic club in Ireland, and lived in a 
style of great magnificence outside the northern 
of the city in Fortick’s Grove, for which he 
paid Lord ie’ 1,0001., with a yearly rent of 
161. 4s. per acre. To this demesne he restored its 
original name of “ Clonliffe.” Jones, who survived 
till 1834, was “ considered one of the handsomest 
men of his time ; in stature he was above six feet, 
and somewhat resembled George IV., when Prince 
of Wales, in his person, aristocratic deportment, 
and polished manners. In Dublin he was popularly 
known as “ Buck Jones,” and his name is still pre- 
served in Jones’s Road, leading to his former man- 
sion, “ Clonliffe House.” In 1829 his sons Richard 
Talbot Jones and Charles Horatio Jones were 
granted a patent for a second theatre in Dublin, 
under which the house in Abbey Street was 


Various manuscript memorials, letters, and docu- 
ments, written by Frederick E. Jones, were in the 
ion of his son, Richard Talbot Jones, Esq. 
Most of these particulars have been extracted from 
the ore egy | accounts of Jones and his theatres 
appearing in J. T. Gilbert’s ‘ History of the City of 
Dublin,’ 1854, 1859, vol. i. pp. 85-9, vol. ii. pp. 214- 
254; Appendix v. p. 8 ; “List of Authorities,” p. 6 ; 
and Warburton’s ‘ History of Dublin,’ 1818, vol. ii. 
1118, Dante 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


This well-known theatrical manager was born 
about 1759 in Vesington, county Meath, and was 
a gentleman of large independent property. Having 
spent several years on the Continent, in 1794 he 
was permitted by patent to conduct subscription 
theatricals in Dublin. In 1795 the Earl of West- 
moreland, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, nomi- 
nated him to raise a fencible regiment. In 1796 
he purchased Mr. Daly’s interest in Crow Street 
Theatre, which he beautified and conducted with 
much success for many years. Jones was con- 
sidered one of the handsomest men of his time, 
and was popularly known in Dublin as “ Buck 
Jones.” stature he was above six feet, and 
somewhat resembled George IV. when Prince of 
Wales in’ his person, aristocratic deportment, and 
Sg manners, His name is preserved in Jones’s 

, Dublin. He died in 1834. For much inter- 
esting information relative to the theatre I have 
named whilst under the management of Frederick 
E. Jones, vide vol. ii. pp. 215 to 264 of ‘A History 
of the City of Dublin,’ by J. T. Gilbert (McGlashan 
& Gill, Dublin, 1859). 

Henry Geratp Hors. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Corrricut §. x. 267).—The copyright of 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ expired some nine or ten 
—_ ago. That of Thackeray’s ‘ Little Dinner 

‘arty’ expired about two monthsago. F, N. 


A Surerp or Brawn (7" S. x. 129, 235).— 
Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ vol. ii., s. v. “Brawn,” 
says, “A preparation of meat made from pig's 
head and ox feet, cut up, boiled, pickled, and pre- 
pared into a shape.” Is not a “shield of brawn” a 
preparation of the kind made in the shape of a 
shield ? DNARGEL. 


This, whatever it may mean, is alluded to in the 
following citation from ‘ Ivanhoe,’ the probable date 
of which is 1194, the scene the lists at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, and the speaker Wamba, the jester of 
Cedric the Saxon :— 

*** Marry, that will I!’ and opposed to the beard of 
the Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked from 
beneath his cloak, and with which, doubtless, he had 
furnished himself lest the tournament should have 
proved longer than his appetite could endure absti- 
nence ” (chap, vii.), 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In connexion with this question, I may mention 
that while the skin of the hog is always known in 
the trade as a pigskin, the skin of the boar, both in 
the raw and tanned state, is called a boar’s shield. 
It is thin down the back, but very thick on the 
sides and over the ribs, from an inch to an inch 
and a half. Freperic Hersey. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Divyer (7" §, x. 242).—In reference to the 
quotation given of the old French rhyme as to 
meals, Victor Hugo had the following inscription 
in his dining-room at Hauteville House, Guern- 
sey :— 

. LEVER A SIX, DINER A DIX, 

SOUPER A SIX, COUCHER A DIX, 

FAIT VIVRE L'HOMME DIX FOIS DIX. 

as well as the following Latin distich :— 
POST COENAM STABIS 
SEU PASSUS MILLE MEABIS. 
VALE. 

Both these inscriptions were on the panelling of 
the window seats when I copied them in 1868, at the 
time the poet was engaged in writing ‘L’Homme 
qui Rit.’ Whence did he derive these monkish 
rhymes ? S. Pasrretp OLIvEr. 


Allow me to say that I thankfully accept the 
explanation by M. Gaston Paris of the manner 
in which it is possible to derive both O.F. disner 
and O.F. desjeuner from the same Latin verb, viz., 
disieiunare. It is a mere question of accentuation, 
and the proof is extremely neat and satisfactory. I 
lately read a paper upon many words (including 
dinner) before the Philological Society, but it is 
not yet printed. ALTER W. SKeEar. 
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Moruer Hosparp (7* x.187).—The 8. C. M. 
who illustrated this edition was Sarah, daughter of 
Sir Henry Martin, first baronet of Lockynge. She 
dedicates it to her brother-in-law, John Bastard, 
Esq., of Kitley and other places in South Devon, 
which county he many years represented in Parlia- 
ment, The tradition in the family has always been 
that it was got up as a sort of political squib, but 
none of the existing generation knows against whom 
directed I shoal be the date of the 
original story of Mother Hubbard, and if it was 
English. W. M. M. 

Hattam’s Remains x. 244).—‘ Hallam’s 
Grave’ forms the subject of an article by Mr. 
a Matay in 6" §, viii. 221. There it is 

“ Arthur Hal Tenn "s t friend, died sud- 
denly at Fe Sept 15,1 , and the bod , after 
being embalmed, was brought to England, and laid in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Clevedon. It appears to be not gener- 
ally known that the body was landed at Dover, and 
brought thence by a cortége of sixteen black horses to 
Clevedon Court, the seat of Hallam’s maternal grand- 
father, Sir Charles Elton. The tenants carried the coffin 
to the church and lowered it into the vault. No flowers 
were used, the funeral was very plain. The Rev. William 
Newland Pedder, Vicar of Clevedon, read the service. 
The bell that tolled carries the short legend :— 

I to the church the living call, 

And to the grave do summon all. 1725. 
A new organ now stands on the vault [1883].” 
Mr. Maan subsequently (6% S. xi. 66) states 
that the sixteen black horses were ‘‘ explained by 
the fact that the hearse and the three mourning 
coaches were drawn by four black horses apiece.” 
He further states that he sent the article to Lord 
Tennyson, whose letter he inserts, of which this is 
& part :— 


“It is news to me that the remains of A. H. H. were 
landed at Dover. I had always believed that the ship 
which brought them put in at Bristol. As to his being 
buried in the chancel, Mr. Hallam, in a printed memoir 
of his son, states that it was so. I myself did not see 
Clevedon till years after the burial, and then in later edi- 
tions of ‘In Memoriam’ altered the word chancel to 
dark church.” 

Mr. Maan subjoins that he wrote first after “a 
long interview at Clevedon with Augustus Hare, 
the sexton, who was present as a boy at Hallam’s 
funeral, and whose father dug the vault.” He was 
not able to mention the name of the ship. 

Ep. MaksHatt. 


Wepewoop Brass Horton Cavrcn (7" 
x. 229).—This brass (which is not mentioned by 
Haines in his ‘ Manual,’ Oxford, 1861) is printed, 
more correctly and with some additions, by Llewel- 
, Jewitt in his book ‘The Wedgwoods’ (Lon- 

on, 1865, 8vo., pp. 74, 75) :— 

“In Horton Church is a monumental brass to John 
Wedgwood, bearing the arms of Wedgwood with Egerton, 
and other quarterings, and figures of the deceeasd, his 
wife, and children, The inscription is :—‘ Hic jacent 


ult’ corpora Johe’s Wedgwood, de Haracles, armigeri, 
ot Marie uxoris ejus, filie Thome Egerton, de W. 
armigeri, qui obierunt, hic sixto die Apri’lis, Ann® Dom’, 
1589 ; illa quinto Septembris Anne Dom’ 1582. Sobolem 
post se relinquentes filios tres, filiaeque quinque, quorum 
animas cum justis remanere speram’. Johe’s duxit Mar. 

t Forde, Egerton celebs mor’. Radus duxit Aliciam 

ighe. Maria nu’pt Ambro’ Arden, Anna nu’pt Jacob 
Gibson. Marga nu’pt Tho’ Smith. Eliza nu’pt Rico’ 
Foxe. Felix nu’pt Rico’ Hilders.’” 
He does not say where the brass is placed. His 
‘ Life’ contains fuller details of the earliest of the 
Wedgwoods than the larger work by Miss Mete- 
yard. A pedigree of the Egertons of Wall-Grange 
is given by Sleigh in the ‘History of Leek,’ second 
ed., 1883, 4to., p. 147. W. E. Bucxtey. 


“ Catholics,” but not necessarily of the Roman 
Communion. A reference to the judgment of Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, in Breeks v. Woolfrey, will 
show that “the primitive practice of prayer for the 
dead, though discontinued in her public services 
through fear of its leading the vulgar mind to em- 
brace error,” is not prohibited by any law or canon 
of our Church (C. J. Prideaux, ‘ On the Duties of 
Churchwardens,’ London, 1875, p. 366). Instances, 
specially that of Bishop Barrow in the cathedral of 
St. Asaph, in 1680, were cited in justification, 
The “ Cujus anime propitietur Deus” may be seen 
on a monument in Groyland Abbey Church so late 
as in 1729. Ep. 


Ropsert Penne (7* x. 247).—In July, 1767, 
the Rev. James Penn, Vicar of Clavering cum 
Langley, Essex, published an extraordinary ser- 
mon, entitled, ‘ By Way of Prevention, a Sleepy 
Sermon, calculated for the Dog Days, with an Ad- 
dress to the Clergy, and another to the Laity, of 
the City of London.” It was to be had at the 
author’s house in Christ’s Hospital, and he pro- 
mised that it should be followed in a few days by 
another, ‘On the Evil of Riches.’ Ww. C. B. 


Jack an Apes Bowsr (7" S. x. 127, 211).— 
I beg to thank sincerely the Rev. E. MarsHati 
for bis elaborate and helpful information respect- 
ing Pennyless Bench, and for his kind words. 
May I add that in one of two other entries in the 
Winchcombe Corporation Book relating to this 
building, the scribe, having written “lodge,” cor- 
rected it by striking his pen through it and by 
writing above it “bower.” In the second entry 
it has become “Jack an Apes house.” In each 
case the rent is the same, “‘ ilijd.” 

Davip Royce. 


Tue Anpes (7* x. 227).—Phillips’s ‘ Family 
Atlas, edited by William Hughes, F.R.G.S., gives 
the height of Iztaccihuatl in Mexico as being 
15,703 ft., and that of Orizaba (vol.) 17,337. In 
South America the stated heights are Aconcagua, 
23,910 ft.; Sahama, 22,350 ft.; Lirima, doubtfal ; 
Chimborazo, 21,415 ft.; Sorata, 21,286 ft.; Ili- 
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mani, 21,149 ft.; and Arequipa (vol.), 20,320 ft. 
There are also mentioned Gualatieri (vol. ), 22,000 ft., 
and Chuquibamba, 21,000 ft.; but I think that 
these ought to be classed as doubtful. All the 
other mountains are under 20,000 ft. in height, 
Gayambe, Antisana, and Cotopaxi, three vol- 
canoes, most nearly approaching that eminence. 

J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Humboldt gives the height of Iztaccihuatl 
as 15,705 ft. The ‘English Cyclopedia’ gives 
15,704 ft. as the height, and Beeton’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Geography ’ follows Humboldt. In a very inter- 
esting work by Charles Lempriere, D.C.L., entitled 
‘ Notes in Mexico in 1861 and 1862’ (Longmans, 
London, 1862), 15,619 ft. is the height given 
(p. 184), on the authority of “ Edward Lee Plumb, 

., Attaché to the American Legation at Mexico; 
Mr. Grant, one of the oldest British Residents 
there ; and Henry D'Oleire, Esq., Prussian Consul 
at Vera Cruz.” The following extract from this 
work bears indirectly upon the right nomenclature 
of the Mexican range :— 

“The great Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses 
the whole of South America from its southernmost 
limit is exceedingly depressed at the Isthmus of Panama, 
and again at Tehuantepec, where it serves merely to 
form a barrier between the union of the Pacific and 
Atlantic. But as soon as this massive chain enters the 
broader portion of North America it divides into two 
gigantic arms” (pp. 182-3), 

I believe Mr. Whymper has ‘‘ achieved the sum- 
mit” of Cotopaxi, but am not certain of this. 
H. J. Hitt Barseare, 


Some valuable and quite recent information on 
the matter is to be found in Chambers’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. i., s. v. DNARGEL. 


There is an interesting description of travel in 
the Andes in Scribner's Magazine for September. 
Hersert Maxwe.t. 


(7 S. x. 248).—There is, I think, 
no such word as this in French, ancient or modern. 


Thi Ss . j H M 
Portsmouth, 


This is certainly not an authorized French word, 
not even, in my opinion, a French word at all. A 
quotation with the word meaning “‘a crew” would 
oblige. 


Rorat Ports (7" §. x. 9, 132, 251).—Some of 
your correspondents ascribe the authorship of the 
hymn ‘Veni Sancte Spiritus’ to Charlemagne, King 
Robert IL. of France, and to Pope Innocent III. 
It may interest them to know that the most recent 
authority, Orby Shipley, B.A., in his ‘ Annus 


is ascribed to Charlemagne, though it is probably 
earlier than the eighth century. 

None of your correspondents, I think, have men- 
tioned Pope Leo XIII. in their lists of royal poets. 
This is an omission, as he has written many poems, 
the last being a beautiful ode on the occasion of his 
brother's death. R. M. 


Dublin 


Allow me to point out that the hymn ‘ Veni 
Creator Spiritus,’ which some have assigned to 
Charlemagne, is quite distinct from the sequence 
‘Veni Sancte Spiritus.’ R. H. Busx. 


*Orra Linva Boox’ (7 8, x. 249).—Trans- 
lations into English and Dutch are = with 
the original text by Triibner & Co. A short 
account of the imposition is contained in the intro- 
duction to Cummins’s ‘ Old Friesic Grammar,’ and 
is the only one with which I am acquainted. 

H. 8. M. 

Portsmouth. 


I find the following entry in the last edition of 
the Catalogue of the London Library, “Oera Linda 
Book from a MS. of the Thirteenth Century, trans. 
by W. H. Sandbach, 8vo., 1876.” 

Eowarp Pracock. 

“The Original Frisian Text, accompanied by an 
English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Transla- 
tion, by Wm. R. Sandbach,” was published in 
London by Triibner & Co. in the year 1876. The 
introduction consists of a paper read before the 
‘* Frisian Society in 1871,” and gives a description 
and digest of the MS., which the author holds to 
be genuine. W. 8. B. H. 


Friash (7 §. x. 146, 234).—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly give, with date, the autho- 
rity for Canon Taylor's remarks on this word at 
p. 308 of ‘Words and Places’? Perhaps the 
writer in the Manchester Courier quoted at the 
first reference can give us chapter and verse for his 
statement, independently of what Canon Taylor has 
stated. . Birxseck Terry. 


American Hisroricat Societies (7S. x. 105). 
—Avnov.’s list of American historical societies must 
be meagre. He omits these three from my own 
town—two of them old, as we count age in the 
New World: Massachusetts Historical Society, 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, Bos- 
tonian Society—all of Boston, Maseachosett, 
Tae S. ix. 343, 451 

x. 12).—While tendering my humble acknowledg- 
ments to those contributors who have upheld the 
traditional dignity of “the courtesy,” allow me also 
to make my feeble protest against their indolence 
in yielding to the modern practice of docking or 
cur-tailing it into the curt form of curtsey. It is 


’ vol. i, (1884), says it is by King Robert 
IL of France, and that the ‘ Veni Creator Spiritas’ 


true that early precedent for something like this 
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ling may be found for the quality of courtesy; 
bat there is no good reason for spelling the quality 
in one way and the act which is its embodiment in 
another. R. H. Busx. 


Guewarvow (7" S. x. 125, 197, 235).—For an 
interesting account of Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
the daughter of Henrietta Frances, Countess of 
Bessborough, and consequently the great-grand- 
daughter of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and 
the niece of the celebrated Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who married the Hon. W. Lamb, afterwards 
Prime Minister of England, vide ‘The Queens of 
Society,’ by Grace and Philip Wharton (Rout- 
ledge & Sons, London, 1872). 


Hewry Geratp Horx. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Deracuep Bett Towers S. ix. 107, 169, 
277; x. 18).—The church at Witton, cited as an 
example of these, dates only from about 1850, being a 

costly new one, built by the late Lord Herbert 
of Lea, leaving the medieval church, in the centre 
of the town,a ruin. Theale, Berks, a generation 
earlier, and two recent churches in London—aAll 
Saints’, Lambeth, and St. =n Tufnell Park, 
Holloway—have towers similarly 


Hemincron, Leicestersuire (7" x. 208).— 
The account of this village appearing in Nichols’s 
"History of Leicestershire’ (West Garcote hun- 
dred), vol. iii. part ii. pp. 880-883, is fairly ex- 
haustive. One of the twelve privately-printed 
copies of ‘The History and Antiquities of Heming- 
ton,’ by John Joseph Briggs, F.R.S.L., London 


ated printed), 1873, 4to,, will be found in the | London 


brary of the British Museum. 
Dante 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Testa pe Nevitz (7" x. 227, 276).—Mnr. 
BickersTaFFre-Drew asks a compound question 
respecting the Testa de Nevill. Some time since, 
in writing my ‘History of Derbyshire,’ I made a 
special study of this document, and I think I can 
give an answer. It is not quite clear whether the 
original is extant or not; I am inclined to think it 
is. The book which goes under this name is at the 
Record Office. It is a mere compilation—a col- 
lection of original documents relating to scutages, 
which were, no doubt, at the date of its compilation 
deposited in the Exchequer, and in imitation of 
the scribe of the Red Book (or Black Book, as it is 
sometimes called) they were carefully arranged 
under counties. I imagine the chief work in- 
corporated in the bulk was the inquest of De 
Nevill, which would have been far more valuable 
in its integrity; but the scribe cut it up, I think, 
and divided it into counties. He evidently knew 
nothing about the date of the documents he was 

, for they are copied in no sort of order 


—in some counties the latest are given first, Ug. 
fortunately, the records ves, like those 
which made up the Red Book, are lost, although 
considerable _— of them (or similar entries) 
may be found in the Pipe Rolls. 

T broached the idea that here are to be found 
the original inquests of Archbishop Hubert Walter 
the loss of which was deplored by Bishop Stubbs ; 
and they may generally be identified by the use of 
peculiar words, The Red Book collected the Ex- 
chequer records down to Richard I. or John, and 
this series commences from that date. The com- 
pilation was made, I should presume, at the date 
of the latest record included—that of Edward I. 

The learned editors for the Record Commis- 
sion (I am writing from memory), give it a good 
— date—that of one of the Edwards or 

enrys. 


Pym Y 
Harrow Villas, Harlesden, 


PEERAGES GRANTED TO Sons or Princes or 
Wates (7" 8, x. 144, 251).—Cox, Pripeavx was 

rfectly correct as to the creation of Prince 

rederick of Wales as Duke of Edinburgh, Mar- 

= of Ely, &c., in 1726. His brother, Prince 

illiam, was created Duke of Cumberland, Mar- 
quess of Berkhamsted, &c., the day following 
(July 27). The Margravaine of Buaireuth, in her 
* Memoirs,’ calls her proposed husband and cousin- 
german (Prince Frederick of Wales) Duke of Glou- 
cester, and no doubt believed herself right in doing 
so, She says he assumed the title in 1714, imme- 
diately after his grandfather's accession to the 
English throne. This may have been the case, 
but it was not until Jan. 11, 1717/8, that the 
Gaztte announced (under date of the 
10th inst.) that the king had directed a patent 
to be passed creati rince Frederick, eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales, Duke of Gloucester. 
He continued to be so styled until 1726, when 
H.R.H. was created Duke of Edinburgh. No 
warrant, however, passed the Signet, nor did 
such a patent ever pass the Seal. The Princess 
Wilhelmina says that in 1727 “‘the Duke of 
Gloucester GC persistently ignores his real title 
of Duke of “Edinburgh”] assumed the title of 
Prince of Wales.” He was not created Prince 
of Wales until Jan. 8, 1729. 

Prince Edward, second son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, was created Duke of York by his grand- 
father, King George II., April 2, 1760, nine years 
after the death of his father, his brother George 
being then Prince of Wales and heir apparent to 


e. 
H. Morray Lave, Chester Herald. 


Mrs. Asn, 1697 (7 S. x. 287).—The name of 
the a mentioned in the query was not 
Ash, but Mary Astell, and Sarum will find a fairly 
long article on her and her ‘Serious Proposal to the 
Ladies? by “A Lover of her Sex,” in the ‘Dic- 
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tionary of National Biography.’ I have a copy of 
her above-named and principal work, in two parts, 
neither of which was published by her at so early 
an age as that stated by Thomas Burnet. She was 
born in 1668. J. F, Mansercu. 


The name of Mrs. Mary Ash occurs as a witness 
to“Testimonies in favour of Lady Pakington being 
the Author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’” de- 
livered by Thomas Caulton, Vicar of Worksop, co. 
Nottingham, on Oct. 31, 1698, and quoted in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 1812, vol. ii. p. 601. 

Danie 


Tue ‘Monraty Amusement’ (7" §. x. 249). 
—Although unable to answer the query of your 
correspondent, the following particulars of this 
publication, taken from Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Printers and Printing,’ may be of interest to 
him :— 

“The magazine was edited by John Ozell, who was 
born in Leicestershire and educated at the school of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. He was auditor-general of London, 
and of the accounts of St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. 
Thomas's Hospital. He translated Moliére and other 
French writers, besides being the author of some poems. 
Pope has placed him in the ‘ Dunciad,’” 

EverarpD Home 


Tae ‘Royat Macaziye’ §. x. 267).—In 
the British Museum Catalogue is this entry :— 

“ The Royal Magazine ; or, Gentleman's Monthly Com- 
panion, July, 1759-Dec., 1771, 21 vols. 8vo. From the 
commencement until 1768 the magazine was divided 
into half-yearly volumes ; from 1768-1771 each year is 
comprised in 1 vol.” 

A copy of the magazine for August, 1788, 8vo., is 
found in the same repository. 
Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Only five volumes of this monthly magazine 
were published, from July, 1759, to December, 
1761. I have seen the set in the library of a friend 
in Dorset. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Jornum (7 S. x. 68, 232).—Halliwell, in hie 
‘Dictionary,’ gives the meaning of this word, or 
rather “ Joram,” as ‘‘a large dish or jug of any 
eatables or liquids. Var. dial.” Charles Dickens, 
in ‘David Copperfield,’ has utilized Joram as a 
surname, that of the draper and undertaker at Yar- 
mouth, The name Jehoram (07)7!=exalted by 
Jehovah) is usually found in the contracted form 
Joram. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mew or Marsuam (7 S. x. 189).—According 
to Ray, Marsham was in Lincolnshire, for he gives 
the proverbial expression “ They hold together as 
the men of Marsham when they lost their com- 
mon” as belonging to that county. In this he is 

Hazlitt refers the expression 


followed by Grose. 


to Norfolk. Is there, or was there, a Marsham in 
Lincolnshire? If so, where? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


or Freepom’ (7™ §, x. 268).— 
is poem was written by the veteran wood-en- 
graver and poet, W. J. Linton. Landor thought 
very highly of it, and in his‘ Dry Sticks Fagoted ’ 
gave expression to his admiration. Perhaps the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may like to read Landor’s 
verses :-— 
To the Author of ‘The Plaint of Freedom.’ 

Praiser of Milton! worthy of his praise! 

How shall [ name thee! Art thou yet unnamed? 

While verses flourish hanging overhead 

In looser tendrils than stern husbandry 

pry hoe approve, on thee shall none descend ? 

At Milton’s hallowed name thy hymn august 

Sounds as the largest bell from minster-tower. 

I ponder ; and in time may dare to praise ; 

Milton had done it; Milton would have graspt 

Thy hand amid his darkness, and with more 

Impatient pertinacity because 

He heard the voice and could not see the face, 

B. Dosett. 


The volume of poems about which Mr. Hurr 
inquires was printed by G. Bouchier Richardson at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1852. It was published 
anonymously, or rather printed for private circula- 
tion only. The author, however, was Mr. W. J. 
Linton, the eminent wood-engraver, who is now 
residing in America. A copy of the book, without 
any indication of the authorship, was sent at the 
time it was printed to Walter Savage Landor, who 
thereupon wrote the following lines to the author 
of ‘ The Plaint of Freedom ’:— 

Lauder of Milton! worthy of his laud! 
How shall I name thee? Art thou yet unnamed? 
Whose verses flourish hanging overhead 
In looser tendrils than stern husbandry 
May well approve, on thee shall none descend ? 
At Milton’s hallowed name thy hymn august 
Sounds as the largest bell from minster tower 
Above the tinkling of Corvases boy. 
and in time may dare to praise. 

ilton had done it ; Milton would have graspt 
Thy hand amid his darkness, and with more 
Impatient pertinacity, because 
He heard the voice and could not see the face. 

W. E. Apams. 


he leave the versions of our correspondents, We 


fail to find the poem in ‘ The Collected Works of Landor,’ 
4 vols., 1876. ] 


AvtHors or Quotations Wantep (7™ §. x. 


309).— 


Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 
Cowper, “On observing some names of little note 
recorded in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ ”’ 


Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin ! 
Here is custom come your way; 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 
Stoff his ribs with mouldy hay. 
Tennyson, ‘ The Vision of Sin,’ part iv. 
JONATHAN Bovourer. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 
The Lives of the Norths. Edited by Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D. 3vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Wrrnovt being in the strictest sense classics, the lives of 
Francis North, Baron Guilford ; Sir Dudley North; and 
the Hon, and Rev. Dr. John North, by Roger North, are 
books the student cannot afford to ignore. They cast a 
brilliant light = the seventeenth century in its social 
a8 well as its political aspects, No edition of them has 
oppose since 1826, when the collected lives were pub- 

ed by Henry Roscoe, most of whose notes Dr, Jessopp 
has preserved. This work, like the original editions, has 
long been difficult of access, and it is both pleasant and 
profitable to find the three lives edited by Dr. Jessopp 
and included in the noble “ Standard Library " of Messrs. 
Bell & Sons, Something more than a mere reprint bas, 
however, been afforded. A considerable fragment of 
autob: hy, by Roger North, was in the ion of 
the late Mr. Crossley, of Manchester, and was at his 
death published in a limited edition exclusively for sub- 
ecribers. This, of course, secures the MS. against the 
risk of loss, It does little, however, to render the work 
accessible to students, It is now, with a few letters, 
brought within general reach, forming the major por- 
tion of the third and last volume of the reprint. For this 
doon, the value of which will not be disputed, the editor 
and the publishers are to be thanked. Much curious and 
useful information is supplied. Chapters of exceptional 
interest are those on the formidable “ Fire at the Temple 
A.D, 1678,” of which the writer was a witness, and 
“The Rebuilding of the Temple,” “Early Life at the 
Bar,” “The Beginnings of Success,” and ‘‘ Experience 
asa ~ Counsel.” The opinions expressed upon 
Halifax, hester, &c., repay study, and the description 
of the period immediately be ore the death of Charles LI. 
is very graphic. —s the additions of the brilliant 
editor is an extensive @ useful index. 


Mirtio: a Provencal Poem. By Frédéric Mistral, 
Translated by Harriet Waters Preston. (Fisher Un- 


) 
To his “Cameo Series” Mr. Fisher Unwin has added a 
new translation of Mistral’s ‘Mirdio,’ In spite of the 
illustration, lyrical and pictorial, this poem has received, 
it is unfamiliar to the majority of English readers, The 
significance of the word “ félibre” is at last recognized, 
and the fact that the Provengal revival has produced one 
remarkable poem is conceded. Very few are those who 
have read any of the numerous French translations, 
ncipally into prose, which have been made, and it is 
btful if a dozen Englishmen in all can be found to 
read with facility the revived Langue d’Oc in which 
*Miréio’ is written. The translation of Miss Preston 
should serve to introduce to the English reader one of 
the most picturesque and touching of modern pastorals. 
* Miréio’ is a0! the one work of genius we owe to 
the Pélibre. It has the tenderness and the colour of a 
story by Sand, and is informed by true passion. To 
those unfamiliar with the scenery of La Crau and of 
much of Provence, glowing in colour, but arid, and often 
shelterless, and with the — of a primitive and an inter- 
esting le, portions of the narrative will seem long. 
To resist, however, the wooing of Vincen and Miréio is 
impossible, and the successive episodes of a sad, beauti- 
ful story have passionate interest. It is no poor homage 
to an English translator to say that the charm and much 
of the colour are retained. Passage after passage stirs 
leaves the eye In consideration of 
it is easy to pardon faulty rhymes and occasional 
/venliness in what, after all, is a remarkable accom- 


plishment. The metre chosen by the autaor, who is 
obviously to some extent under the influence of Mr, 
William Morris, is easy and appropriate ; but the task of 
iving in it a poem so long as this remainsdifficult, Migs 
Breston is to be congratulated on her work. A better 
rendering of ‘ Miréio’ is scarcely to be hoped. 


Student's History of England, from the Earliest Ti 
4 By Samuel Raveon Gardiner, Vol L (Leng. 


mans. 
Ir is Simicult for one whose small stock of knowledge 
was slowly and painfully acquired not to contrast with 
some grudging the facilities afforded the student of to- 
day with those in existence a generation ago. ‘A Stu- 
dent’s History of England ’ gives in a series of luminous 
phe a full and stimulating history of England 
rom the earliest times. Vol.i, which is all yet pub- 
lished, covers <= | the period to the close of the 
Wars of the and the invention of printing, and 
separates medizevalism from renaissance. Some innova- 
tion in names perplexes, perhaps needlessly, the old- 
fashioned reader, for whom, however, the book is not 
meant. We have, of course, Aithelstan, Eadward, Al. 
fred, Cout, and Harthacnut. William Rufus, too, dis- 
appears in favour of the Red King, and Thomas 
A'Beckett is only Archbishop Thomas. More than » 
suspicion of madness is cast upon Richard II., and 
we learn that the cruelty of the Wars of the Roses 
was “ but the outcome of a state of society in which no 
man cared much for anything except his own greatness 
and enjoyment,” which elicits the reflection, Would that 
such times had then ended! The book is, however, excel- 
lent in all respects, and as affording a full view of the 
growth of our institutions is of highest importance. Its 
illustrations are numerous and admirable, and by their 
aid a complete insight into the development of social 
life, the progress of architecture, and r like matters 
may be obtained. 


Johnson's Lives of the Poets, Edited, with Notes, by Mrs, 
Alexander Napier, and an Introduction by J. W. Hales, 
M.A. 3vols, (Bell & eng 2 

In an admirable introduction . Hales explains the 
continued value and popularity of Johnson's ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,” That a book consisting of the lives of men 
to more than balf of whom the title of poet will now be 
denied, narrow and prejudiced in judgment, and abounding 
with inconsistencies, should be imwortal is sufficiently 
striking. On the strength, however, of a work that 
omits all mention of Suckling, Drayton, Daniel, Herrick, 
and is insensible to what is best in men such as Milton, 
poetasters such as Yalden and Duke will live, as names 
at least, in the minds of Englishmen, It is, however, a8 
the verdict of the eighteenth century upon itself and its 
predecessors that it has lasting value. Johnson speaks 
with the voice of his age and is its clearest utterance, 
and in a progressive science such as criticism it is de- 
sirable to bear in mind his judgments, barsh, unsym- 
pathetic, and in a sense ignorant as they are. There are 
reasons to account for the popularity of the work other 
than those admirably assigned by Prof. Hales. It is 
fitting, then, that a new edition, with helpful and intelli- 
gent notes, should be included by Messrs. Bell & Sons in 
that “Standard Library” the praises of which we have 
often sung. 


English Fairy Tales. Collected Joseph Jacobs. 
Llustrated by John D. Batten. (Nutt.) 


A panty and an interesting volume Mr. Jacobs has here 
produced, nominally for the use of children, That it 
will suit the youngsters needs not be denied, Children 
of a larger growth will, however, be the more constant 
readers, and wi ths epter to appreciate Mr. Jacobs's 
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style and the grace and bh of Mr. Bat-| A ‘New H of Kidderminster ’ is in the presse, by 
ten’s designs. They, too, will derive much pleasure from | J. R. Burton, will be issued very shortly by Mr. 
the notes and references, from which the editor warns | Elliot Stock. 


js younger readers. Many of these are simple and 
woble. We do not attach so much importance as does 
Mr. Jacobs to the resemblance between ‘ Childe Row- 
land’ and ‘Comus’; but weare glad to read his com- 
ments. Some of the stories now given are quite new. 
Others are, of course, familiar. We venture to predict 
the appearance of a continuation of a very attractive 
volume. 


The Story 4 the Nations.—Switzerland. By Mre. Lina 
Hug and Richard Stead. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts excellent series has now reached its twenty-sixth 
volume. A popular history of Switzerland such as this 
can bardly fail to attract a wide circle of English and 
American readers, many of whom are familiar with every 
corner of “the playground of Europe.” To the student 
of constitutional history the sketch of the development 
of the Swiss confederation is of especial value ; while no 
one can read this interesting volume without a feeling of 
admiration for the gallant people, who step by step have 
freed themselves alike from internal —— and ex- 
ternal despotism. The engravings with which the book 
is illustrated are not altogether satisfactory, and the 
index is meagre and incomplete. These are blemishes, 
however, for which the publisher, rather than the 
authors, must be held responsible. 


The Bookworm: an Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time 

Literature, Third Series, (Stock. 
Usper the editorship of our correspondent Mr. W. Roberts, 
the Bookworm maintains its high position. The pleasantly 
varied contents give, under the head of ‘ Bookworms 
of Yesterday and To-day,’ accounts of the libraries of 
Mr, F, Locker-Lampson, rich in Elizabethan literature ; 
of Mr. Gladstone, as may be supposed, full of Homers ; 
and of Mr. A. H. Huth, one of the most priceless libraries 
in the world, The libraries in St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Holland House and the Dyce and Forster collections are 
described. There are very numerous papers on single 
books of interest, a history of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and an ‘In Memoriam: William Blades.’ Mr. C. A. 
Ward has a thoughtful paper on ‘ Book Libraries and 
Reading,’ and Mr. Alldridge writes on ‘Shakespeare in 
Southwark.’ Very many curious plates, some of them 
reproductions from “ incunables,” add to the attractions 
of the volume. 


Messrs, Pickertne & Cuatro have issued in the Aldine 
edition Rejected Addresses, by Horace and James Smith, 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A. F.S.A. For the first time, so far as we are 
aware, this clever and — collection of parodies is 
treated as a classic, included in an esteemed series, and 
published with illustrative comments. The edition i 


A New popular handbook to the antiquities and his- 
tory of London and the suburbs is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, under the title ‘ London of the Past ; or, the 
Olden City.’ 

Lampets Paace Liprary is now , after the 
usual recess, and is available for readers daily from 10 to 
4p.m., Saturdays excepted. The rare manuscripts and 
printed books on ogy and history have long made 
the collection famous, ; 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. (“The Three Impostors ’’).— 
Look in the index to 7" §, viii., under ‘De Tribus Im- 
postoribus,’ and to the contents of the volume, pp, 347, 
449, and you will find full information. 


J.T. 
Never morning went 
To evening, but some heart did break. 
Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ vi. ll, 7, 8. 

Joun (“ Airy fairy Lilian”’).—‘ Lilian ’ is in all collec- 
tions of Tennyson’s early poems. 

W. Scare Set the Thames on 
See 4t> S. vi. 39, 101, 144, 223; xii. 80, 119, 137; 8. 
viii. 446, 476 ; ix, 14, 156; xii, 360. 

B. Dopgtt (‘The Spirit of all Religions ’),—See p. 345. 

330, Il. 33, 34, for we 
piy read we dvOpwroc. piv. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


attractive and satisfactory. Mr, Fitzgerald's notes are 
well selected, and his introduction gives a good and read- 
able account of the genesis of the work. 


Unper the heading People who have made a Noise in the 
World, Messrs. Vizetelly & Co, have issued a life of 
Theodore of Corsica by Percy Fitzgerald, and one of 
Count ae and Tom of Ten Thousand by Henry 
Vizetelly. Mr, Fitzgerald’s account of the somewhile 
King of Corsica and of his ill-starred son is very spirited 
and picturesque. Mr. Vizetelly also gives a graphic 
account of the murder of Thomas Thynne, and of the 
circumstances that led to it and its consequences. Both 
books are entertaining, and the series promises well, 


Tue subscription list of ‘ London My ublished at 
the Leadenhall Press, will be closed on ¢ 17th inst, 


Fourth Edition, in 8vo. price 21s. cloth, now ready, 
GLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. ed as 
a Text-book for Students and others. By T. P. TASWELL-LANG- 
lar, rd, late Professor 


Ww ap istory London. 
‘ourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices, by CO. H. E. 
London: STEVENS & HAYNES, 13, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


SECOND EDITION, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage, 44d. 
HE AUTHORS’ MANUAL: a Practical Guide 
to ali Branches of Literature. By PERCY RUSSELL. 
Miss M. E. Brappow writes:—* Your counsel both to the journalist 
and the imaginative writer is full of wisdom.” 

s:—Mr. Russell has got up bis subject with much 

care, and supplies a great deal of useful information.” 

Prospectus of Work post free. 

DIGBY & LONG, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo. 600 pp. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


HOMES OF FAMILY NAMES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


By HENRY BROUGHAM GUPPY, M.B.Edin., F.R.S,Edin., &c. 
A work solving the problem of the distribution of family names. 


London : Harrison & Sons, Mall, and H.R.H the Prince of Wales, 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Iueni- 


nated Manuscri Fine Specimens of Book' 
ted on Vellum —M ~ Enameis— I vories— Five 
or English China—Old Wedgwood Plaques and Vases— 
Li Arma, Armour, and fine old Steelwork—B Early 
vings, and Ola = 

6. ACKSO) OM, 18, 
of BATTLES Ws WANTED.— 
EDGEH! DDEN 


LD DEEDS TRANSLATED, 2s. 6d. each. 
REGISTERS SRANSUBISED, 10 per page.—Miss THOYTS, 


OOK-PLATES, in Medieval and Modern Styles, 
Thomas Avenue Hotel Builtiogs, High Holborn, 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To » Geliciters, &e. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & 38, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
band Booksellers PURCHASE or Smaller Col. 
town or country, and utmost value in 
also value for Probate. Py a y sent. 
Established 


address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


—In preparation, a CATA- 
LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Mary, Queen of Seote—James VI., VII., VIIL— 
Charles L., I1.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charlies Edward Stuart— 
Jac bite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar's Collection. 
Applicants’ Names for copies received. 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


E L Li & ELV E Y, 
_ Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, or Purchased. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ONDOWN LI 
L RAR Y, 
the Dean of Linndat Rev. 


Trustece— Ear! of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock. 


eription "aL t Entrance- 

or trance- 
fee of 6. ; Life Membershi Fitters 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Read - Room open from 
+ wy Catalogue, Fifth 2 vols. royal Svo. price ls, ; 
Rosen T Secretary and Librarian. 


EVERY AUTHOR SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
From 24 to 32 pp. 
ly, price Ss tion, 


ported upon.’ Estima for Printing and Pai Pub Nlishing tre 
THE ART HANDSOMEST 


AND FULLEST 
INTERCHANGE. ART PERIODICAL. 
Joslepenaebie to Art Lovers, Amateurs, and Teachers. 
late in every Number (Twenty Year). Su! 
Single Number, ls. Plates 13, Dwarf 7%, 
Moonlight Marine. 
don: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


W tse QUARTERS at TUNBRIDGE 
in a sheltered tion, only three 
fast trains to —— G., Boxwell, Guildford-reak 


M*, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
AQCOUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
blishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 


Property conducted. Safe 
Opinions tained. Twenty years references. 
Consultations free.—1la, 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YoRE and GAME PIES ; also 


No. 208, just published, gratis and post free, 
A CATALOGUE of SECOND- HAND BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE, embracing History—Architec- 
—Early Printed Greek and — Classics— 
—and 
together Supplement of several New Books and Remainders, 
b 


ARLES HIGHAM, 27a, Parringdon-street, London, E.0. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECEK BAN K, 
THREE PER CENT, INTEREST allowes cu DEPOSITS, repay- 


able on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

balance, when not drawn below £100. 
ks SHARES. and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 

sav INGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposit, and aliows Tateret at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
anbum on each com £1. 

PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MA YPAIR, W. 


aia OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Health's cave tho impunity 
sudden transitions fi from cold to 
weather, so prevalent duriog the autumnal or early winter 
Influenza, bronchitis, cough, sore throat, or quae will 


they ‘can 
arrest any of these com -p. T, rubbing Holloway's Ointment twice 
a day upon the skin over 3% ‘ected parts, and by assisting its cor- 
rective action with appropriate doses of his Pills. This well-known, 
treatment efficiently the invalid both 

danger without 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, Author of ‘ Wellington,’ &c. 
Heliogravure Frontispiece, 13 Full-Page Illustrations, 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 18s. 
(Nearly ready, 


VOLUME IV. OF “THE ADVENTURE” SERIES. 


PELLOW’S ADVENTURES AND SUFFERINGS 


DURING HIS TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN MOROCCO. 
Edited, with an Introduction and coplotus Notes, by ROBERT BROWN, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Ready. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


LIFE in an INDIAN VILLAGE, By T. Ramaxeisnna, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6s. 
ll the details . 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.’ 


The ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME of SHAKSPEARE. By J. J. Jusseranp, Trans- 
lated by ELIZABETH LEE. Revised and Enl by the Author. The Work is illustrated by 6 Heliogravures by 
Dujardin, of Paris, and 21,Full-Page and many otler smaller Illustrations in the text, execu in facsimile. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

“M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form a most valuable contribution to the study of English litera- 
ture.” —Standard (Leader). 

“Here we have learned, yet not at all wearisome, descriptions of the works which led up to the novel as we now 
anderstand it......Dr. Jusserand’s gues style in recounting the origin of the modern literary ‘three-decker’ makes 
his book, though historically valuable, very pleasant reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SOUL-SHAPES. With Coloured Plates of the Surface Soul, the Mixed Soul, the Deep Soul, 
and the Blue Soul on hand-made paper. Crown 4to. Japanese vellum cover, 3s. 6d. 


HADASSEH; or, From Captivity to the |GOTTFRIED KELLER: a Selection of his 


Persian Throne. BE. LEUTY COLLINS (Emilie Tales. Translated, with a Memoir, by KATE FREILI- 
Lancaster), Author of ‘"Tween Heaven and Earth,’ &c. GRATH KROEKER, Translator of * Brentano's Fairy 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. Tales.’ With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL of ETHICS. | See 


Devoted to the Advancement of Ethical Knowlege and An ACCOUNT of a JOURNEY THROUGH an UN- 


Practice. No. I. cone. 1890. Price 2s. 6d. KNOWN LAND (Thibet), by W. W. Rockhill ; 


The MORALITY of STRIFE. By Prof Henry S ck. The FIRST EMIGRANT TRAIN to CALIFORNIA, by 
LLOWSHIP. Felix Ge 


The of ETHICAL n. J. Bidwell ; 
er, Ph.D. O FRENCH § : 
The LAW of RELATIVITY in ETHICS. By Prof. Harald ty 
ng. 
The BTHICS of LAND TENURE. By Prof. J. B. Clark. HOW LONDON is GOVERNED, by Albert Shaw ; in 
The COMMUNICATION of MORAL IDEAS as a FUNC- 


TION of an BTHICAL SOCIETY. By Bernard Bosan-| THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


uet, M.A. 
DR ABHOTTS WAY OUT of AGNOSTICISM.’ By Prof. for NOVEMBER, 
A SERVICE of ETHICS to PHILOSOPHY. By Wm. M. which commences a NEW VOLUME. 
ter. 
BOOK NOTICES and REVIEWS. Price 1s. 4d. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME III.—HALF THE WORK—(G—LYVEREY). 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 
AN ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D. LL.D. (Yale University). 
Profusely and Artistically Illustrated. 
The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price 2/. 2s. each ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, price 2/. 16s. each. Complete in Six Vols. 
In Twenty-four Monthly Parts, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


Notes and Queries says :—“‘ As we have said of the previous volumes, the work before us meets most wants, and is so 
great_an improvement upon existing dictionaries that no scholar can afford to dispense with its services.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—*‘ The work is a monument of well-applied industry.” 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND LIMITED BDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, BARONBT. 

small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 21s. per volume net. Also a few Large: Copies, with the Engraved Illustrations 

nad the Initial Letters and Rules of the Text printed m red, cloth, uncut. Each copy of both Bditions 
is numbered, and the Type distributed. 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
ited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and illustrated by the Original Woodblocks 
and reel Engravings ; also Twelve additional Engravings from subjects chosen by him. 
‘VE UEZ and HIS WORKS,’ of which an enlarged and improved Edition was separately published, will, with 
the Author's voluminous tions and Emendations, be incorporated in its proper place in the ‘ Annals,’ where it origin 


ally appeared. 


In the Spring of 1891. 
THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 


CHARLES THE FIFTH.—One Volume. 


Badited, witb Corrections and large Additions, by the Author, and fully illustrated by new Engravi and Woodblocks 
from subjects chosen by him. There will be included in this volume ‘ NOTICES of the EMPEROR CHARLES THE 
FIFTH in 1555 and 1556,’ not previously published. 


Also in the Spring of 1891. 
A VOLUME OF MISCELLANIES. 


J eoy ee | a Memoir of the late SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, and a complete Bibliography of his Works 
and his Literary and Artistic Productions, as well as a Selection of his Privately Printed Pamphlets on various interesting 
subjects of Art, &c. 

NOTE TO THE READER. 

“Many Alterations and Additions made by my father, and referred to in the Editor's Preface, have been a 
incorporated in this new Edition of his Works; the Illustrations now added are chosen from many which he 
collected for that purpose. “JoHN STIRLING-Maxwett.” 
* Pollok, Sept., 1890.” 


In demy 4to. on superfine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, illustrated with 30 Original Painters’-Etchi 
pm. Be Three Guineas net. Hach copy numbered and type distributed. 260 copies printed. _ 


THE THAMES, 
FROM OXFORD TO THE TOWER. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (“ RED SPINNER”), 
Illustrated with 30 Original Painters’-Etchings by Francis S. Walker, R.H.A. R.P.E. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
The Thirty Original Sketches in Oil, from which the Etchings were made, can be seen at the Publisher's, Price fi 
the Set, 150 Guineas net. 


In large post 4to. 480 pp. with 22 Facsimiles of Early Printing, cloth, uncut edges. ies printed for land, 
= and 250 for America. tributed. Price 42s. net. Bog 


THE VENETIAN PRINTING PRESS. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY BASED UPON DOCUMENTS FOR THE MOST PART HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN. 
With Twenty-two Facsimiles of Early Printing. 
EXIRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
“In this study I trace the history of the Venetian press from its introduction through the sixteenth century—noting 
especially how press legislation grew up, preceded by custom and practice, and then formulated in law ; how the Gover 
ment dealt with such questions as copyright, protection, and censorship ; how the Guild of Printers and Booksieaa 


founded and governed ; how the book trade came under the influence of the Index and Inquisitorial censorship ; and 
le with the Church of Rome—till 


centuries, in spite of the legisla 


the Republic endeavoured to protect the trade, thereby involving itself in a long st: 
we reach the slow decline of the Venetian press through the seventeenth and eighteen 
tion which was designed to preserve it.” 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William-street, Strand. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Athenwam Press, Took’s-court, Cursi E.C.; and Published by the said 
Printed by G. FRANCIS, at No. 2%, Took'v-court, November 
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